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THE END OF THE SESSION. 


l= QureEn’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament 
imparted little information to the public or to those 
to whom it was addressed, unless it was new to any one 
that the South African Conference was on the high road 
to success, and that the Government would be ready to 
join in any feasible plan of mediating between the Eastern 
belligerents. There was not much to be said as to the 
legislation of the Session, but it was found possible to 
make the subject occupy a decent amount of space by 
enumerating not only the measures which the Legislature 
has passed, but those which it might have passed but did 
not. Matter of this kind is never likely to fail those 
who have to frame QuEen’s Speeches at the end of the 
Session. It is not likely that a Session so devoid 
of incident and interest as that which has just 
closed will often recur ; but, if it does, the Ministry can 
always describe its intentions as fully as its performances. 
Next year there must be one source of modest excite- 
ment which was wanting this year. The public will have 
an opportunity of noticing how the House of Commons can 
geton without Mr. Disrag.i, and of pronouncing whether 
the new leader is strong enough for his place. Some 
slight change, too, will probably take place in the composi- 
tion of the Cabinet, and the Premier will have to decide 
which of his subordinates in the Commons best merits 
promotion. Whatever may be his selection, it will be 
rather a means of paying a personal compliment than of 
strengthening the Gabinet itself. Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
core, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Cross are perfectly com- 
petent for their ordinary duties, and are a match for 
those habitually opposed to them. But three is a 
small number for the Cabinet managers of the House 
of Commons. Mr. Warp Hunt brings to their aid 
the contribution of a grotesque joviality, which is valuable 
in its way, but cannot be used except on rare and fitting 
occasions. Lord JoHN Manners is there more to record 
the staunchness of Mr. Disragui’s friendship than to help 
or burt any one. No Government within living memory 
has been so weak in its Law Officers as Parliamentary assis- 
tants. The Soriciror-GENERAL is content to remain outside 
Parliament altogether ; and the ArrorNey-GeneraL seldom 
speaks without having to be contradicted or effaced by 
Some more wary colleague. Sir Cartes ADDERLEY tries 
so hard, and is so amiable, and spends so much trouble in 
framing his Bills, and wants so much help in passing them, 
that universal anticipation marks him out for a peer- 
age. Of subordinate members of the Government who 
deserve to rise there is no deficiency. Lord Sanpon, Lord 
George Hamitron, and Mr. Bourke are all men of promise 
who have a claim to promotion; but it cannot be said as 
yet that they would add much strength toa Cabinet. The 
difficulty of the Conservatives appears to be, not that Sir 
Starrorp Nortucore will not be a fair average leader—as 
good a leader of the one party as Lord Harrineton is of 
the other—or that Mr. Harpy and Mr. Cross cannot give 
him effective support, but that there are, so far as has yet 
been shown, no reserves of strength. How far this diffi- 
culty exists, and how it will be surmounted, next Session 
will show. 

It has been remarked that Ireland occupies no place in 
the QuzEn’s Speech, but, it would be difficult to suggest 
what could be said about it. It would be too much to 
expect that the Ministry should pay the Home Rulers the 
Compliment they pay themselves, and should make the 


QUEEN give an elaborate account of the Home Rule Bills 
which have fallen dead. A small, a very small, Bill relating 
to Irish municipalities has somehow scrambled through, 
but it would have been pushing official comedy to an 
extreme to assume that this has made Ireland happy. If 
it is suggested that the opportunity might have been 
taken to dilate on the readiness which Parlia- 
ment shows to entertain discussions on Irish grievances, 
the reply seems obvious, that so long as _ those 
alleged grievances are of a trifling character, and 
such as the Home Rulers do not really care in the 
least about, Parliament smiles in a languid way on 
attempts to redress them; but directly any measure is pro- 
posed on which the Home Rulers set real store, Parlia- 
ment will have nothing to do with it. The silence of the 
Queren’s Speech at the end of the Session about Ireland was 
a continuation of the silence on the subject which was 
noticed in the Speech at the beginning of the Session. Mr. 
MULHOLLAND, in the debate on the Address, politely attri- 
buted this silence to the reign of content in Ireland, to 
which an opponent replied that this could only be true 
of Belfast, and that as to Belfast he was very 
doubtful. It has unfortunately happened that the 
day of the prorogation was selected by Belfast itself to 
show that it does not like peace more than its neigh- 
bours. Lady Day, as it is termed, has been selected 
by the Roman Catholics of the North as their great day 
of demonstration in answer to the Protestant celebration of 
the victories of Witu1aM III. The law as to demonstra- 
tions of this kind in Ireland is always being changed, and 
just at present the existing law is based on the theory that 
each party will in turn look on with tranquil disgust at 
the proceedings of the other. The Protestants of Belfast 
have very unhandsomely refused to abide by this compact, 
and a Lady Day procession has met with very rough treat- 
ment. In that exceptionally happy town, the special de- 
light and glory of Mr. MuLHoianp, the shops have been 
closed in terror, the police have been stoned, the military 
have been ready to act. Religion does not appear to 
have had more than its usual very nominal connection 
with Irish politics. The ecclesiastical authorities on the 
Catholic side protested earnestly against any desecration of 
a solemn festival of the Church. But the guides of the 
procession remembered that they were Fenians before they 
were Catholics, and insisted on a display of rampant sedi- 
tion. The Protestants of Belfast consider it to be their 
mission to knock Fenians on the head whenever they can 
get an excuse; and hence there was a fight which it needed 
the strong arm of English authority to suppress. To the 
Parliamentary Home Rulers the occurrences at Belfast will 
probably be more suggestive than anything that the QuEzN 
could have said. Home Rule means a free faction fight ; 
and they can hardly hope to see the day when England 
will look on and let such a fight rage in a country close to 
its shores, and for the peace of which it is responsible. 

If the experience of this Session, and its short list of 
legislative successes, are calculated to damp the spirits of 
the Government and make it fear lest another Session should 
see a similar breakdown, it has on the other hand a slight 
source of hope and encouragement. The Government has 
hit on a mode of expediting business which may not be 
without value in its hands, and it will impart a peculiar 
pleasure to its use that a Liberal Government could not 
have recourse to it. The Merchant Shipping Act passed 
the Commons in a form which did not exactly please the 
Government. It became an object with the Government at 
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once to get its way by recasting the Act as it thought 
best, and yet to have no further controversy on a matter 
the discussion of which it was known must in- 
evitably consume much time. It effected this object 
in the following way. It brought all its amendments in 
block before the House of Lords, which at its bidding, in a 
friendly Conservative manner, took them just as they stood 
without discussion or examination. This was the famous 
piece of legislation achieved in forty-five minutes which so 
delighted Lord Hertrorp. Nothing more was heard of the 
Bill until the last hours of the Session, when the Govern- 
ment announced that the Commons must either adopt the 
Lords’ amendments or consent to see the Bill lost. By 
this ingenious use of the power of the Lords the Govern- 
ment got its way as easily and completely as if it had been 
allowed, after the third reading of the Bill in the 
Commons, to say what shape the measure was really 
to assume. When all the possibilities opened by this 
mode of conducting business come to be fully realized, it 
will be seen that the Government can have no excuse if 
in another Session it does not carry its measures. Opposi- 
tion in the Commons ought to cause no annoyance and 
little delay when there is in the background this sure and 
pleasant mode of finally checkmating it. It must also be 
remembered that the Lords enjoy the humour of the pro- 
ceeding, and are kept in good temper and spirits by having 
an arrangement to carry out which gives them a 
sense of triumph, while it does not cost them the 
slightest trouble. They have not the fatigue of listening 
to anything, or understanding anything. They just take 
the amendments of their adroit friends and pass them, and 
then keep quite quiet until they see these amendments 
imposed by a stroke of art on the helpless Commons. This 
is all; and then the Session is at an end, and the few peers 
who consent to linger on in London during August are 
informed that the QuEEN prays that the blessing of Provi- 
dence may rest on their recent labours, and accompany them 


in the discharge of all their duties. 


MR. DISRAELI. 


HE Earl of Beaconsrietp, Prime Minister of England, 
has satisfied the conditions of that felicity which 
Worpswortn, in some lines on the death of Pirr and Fox, 
attributed to him 
Who in the tasks of real life has wrought 
Upon the plan whici: pleased his childish thought. 
Wher, more than fifty years ago, Vivian Grey was de- 
scribed as busy with political combinations which were 
to make the on of an aristocratic party the instrament 
of his own elevation, one of the Cabinet which was to 
be formed at his instance bore the title of Lord Bracons- 
FIELD. There is but one feeling of pleasure at the fortune 
which has enabled Mr. Disraett to close his long career in 
the House of Commons while he is still in the height of 
—-, His lifelong rival, who is some years younger, 
previously laid down the heavy burden of leading his 
party, while he still reserves to himself the opportunity of 
returning at intervals to the scene of his former triumphs. 
Mr. Disraeti has perhaps regretted the absence of an equal 
and accustomed antagonist, and he may have good reason 
for sparing himself the vigilance and the constant attend- 
ance which are incumbent on a Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. He has at no time cared to master 
the details of a department, although he has twice been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. As Prime Minister he has 
always left to his colleagues the duty of vindicating the 
administration of their respective branches of Government. 
In the conduct of regular party debate he has, during his 
present tenure of office, made occasional mistakes ; but no 
other Minister could pretend to equal influence in the 
House of Commons. Fis services to his party while he 
was leader of Opposition were invaluable and indispensable. 
But for his tact and ability, there might not for many 
years have been a Conservative Government; but his ex- 
ternal aid may suffice to keep the machine in motion, now 
that it is fairly at work. The Ministry which includes 
Lord Sautssury, Lord Dersy, Lord Carnarvoy, and Lord 
Carrns needs no additional strength in the House of Lords ; 
but the security of the Government might have been com- 
person of the Prime 


‘As Mr. Drsraezt himself said some years ago, no states- 
man has in modern times led a party in the House of Com- 


only possible candidate for the chief place in the Conserva- 
tive party, or he was its recognized leader. The late Lord 
Dersy, who afterwards acknowledged the full influence of 
Mr. Disraeui’s more commanding genius, made many 
efforts to substitute some aristocratic nominee of his own 
for the brilliant volunteer who had already organized the 
party. Mr. Disrarii, while he never seemed to be con. 
scious of a jealousy which he felt himself strong enough to 
overcome, contented himself by refusing a partnership 
with any rival who might be preferred to him for the 
moment. Six years after the disruption of Sir Roerr 
Peet’s majority, Lord Dery, unexpectedly succeeding to 
office, was compelled to appoint Mr. Disrazut Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons. 
The foreign name and the Jewish extraction, which Mr. Dis- 
RAELI himself regarded with undisguised pride, would not 
perhaps have seemed to be impediments to his early career 
if he had not been notoriously exempt from the honest pre- 
judices of his political allies. Mr. Disragtt was the son of 
a learned and popular author, who was also a man of inde- 
pendent, though moderate, fortune. In his youth he natu- 
rally enjoyed opportunities of access to good society, and 
his own literary genius raised him to distinction while he 
was still in his early manhood. No condition of life, apart 
from the accidents of aristocratic birth or great wealth, 
could be more favourable to political ambition. Sir 
Rosert Peet and Mr. Guapsrone were fortunate enough 
to enter Parliament as soon as they were of age. Mr. 
DisrakEl, after waiting a few years, was found a seat; 
and since he was elected for his native county in 1847 he 
has never been troubled with a serious contest. 


His place among orators and debaters is high, though 
perhaps not the highest. Far inferior in eloquence to 
Mr. Guapstone, he has for many years had no other 
oratorical competitor to fear. Mr. GLapsToNve was also in- 
comparably better furnished with knowledge of finance 
and of all branches of domestic administration ; and as long 
as Lord Patmerston lived Mr. Guapsrone’s marvellous 
ignorance of foreign affairs was not liable to disclosure. 
Mr. Disraei, though he often blunders in matters of 
detail, has never approached to the oddity of Mr. Guap- 
stoNk’s uncertainty whether the kingdom of Prussia still 
existed. A remarkable quickness in discerning personal 
peculiarities, and especially personal weaknesses, was in 
Mr. Disraett’s case concentrated on that variety of human 
nature which is to be found in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Disraeti has often been subject to detraction from 
members of his own party, but he has always been com- 
paratively popular with his opponents. Mr. Bricut, who 
has since become less tolerant, declared not many years 
since that Mr. Disrarti towered by the head and shoulders 
above his party. The mass of the Liberals often contrasted 
the considerate courtesy of the Conservative leader with 
the conscientious rudeness which some of Mr, GLapsTone’s 
colleagues found it their duty to display. To Liberals or 
politicians independent of party the suppressed discon- 
tent of some of Mr. Disraeti’s followers often afforded 
amusement. Petty plots for the substitution of some 
genuine Tory for the suspected leader never passed beyond 
the region of gossip. The discontent was, not without 
reason, at the highest when Mr. Disracti’s boasted Reform 
Bill resulted in the large majority which afterwards, under 
Mr. Grapsroyg, abolished the Irish Church, established 
the Ballot, and effected many other fundamental changes. 
Nevertheless the weakness of the Opposition confirmed 
its dependence on the only possible leader; and the strange 
reaction of 1874 elevated Mr. Disraett in the opinion of 
some of his admirers to the rank of a prophet. In a pro- 
pitious hour for his fame and his popularity he now with- 
draws himself into a calmer sphere. 

The announcement of Sir Srarrorp Nortucore’s suc- 
cession to the office of Ministerial leader in the House of 
Commons causes no surprise. The choice lay between the 
of the ExcnEequer and the Secrerary for 
and although Mr. Harpy is perhaps a more effective debater, 
Sir Srarrorp Norracote excels him in versatility, and 
in the more important quality of political moderation. 
Among several members who understand the principles 
of finance, Sir Starrorp Norrncore has perhaps the best 
claim to be regarded as the legitimate successor of Mr. 
GLaDsTONE, under whom he acquired his first official expe- 
rience. During the present Session it became evident that 
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Mr. Disraeti had selected him as his confidential represen- 
tative on the numerous occasions on which he himself 
abstained from taking part in important debates. Sir 
Srarrorp Norrucore was charged as the organ of the 


Cabinet with the ultimate control of the Merchant Ship- 


ping Bill and the Education Bill, which were conducted 
through Parliament by subordinate Ministers. His promi- 
nence over his colleagues is retrospectively explained by 
Mr. Disragti’s purpose of retiring at the close of the 
Session. If it had been his duty, Sir Srarrorp Norrucors 
would probably not have shrunk from encountering Mr. 
Guapstong, as Lord Harrinaton has for two Sessions 
without fear or embarrassment faced Mr. Disrarui. The 
task which actually devolves upon him, though it may 
not be easy, is less alarming. Among the occupants 
of the front Opposition bench Mr. Lowe alone stands on 
a higher intellectual level, while Sir Srarrorp Norrucore 
may fairly consider himself the equal of Mr. Forster, Mr. 
Goscuen, and Mr. Cuipers. Full of Parliamentary and 
official knowledge, and habitually prudent, Sir SrarrorD 
Norrucore will not often lay himself unnecessarily open to 
attack. He has of late acquired greater confidence in 
himself and additional readiness in debate. He is not 
believed to cherish troublesome prejudices, and he has 
the calm temper which is one of the first qualifications of a 
Parliamentary leader. At present, although Sir SrarrorD 
Nortucore, Mr. Harpy, and Mr. Cross are fully competent 
to sustain the credit of the Government, it must be con- 
fessed that eulogists of the past will have some excuse for 
invidious comparisons with former leading member's of the 
House of Commons. The traditions of Pirr and Fox, and 
of Canninc and Brovcnam, the recollection of and 
the more recent memory of GLapsToNE and Disrarti, reduce 
the present leaders of the House of Commons on both sides 
to the rank of the Epigoni of the Cyclic poets, as compared 
with their fathers who fought against Thebes. Hereafter 
it may perhaps be found that mediocrity in the second rank 
foreboded excellence in the first. For the moment it is diffi- 
cult not to combine a kind of melancholy regret with 
satisfaction at Mr. DisraE.i’s timely migration to the House 
of Lords. 


TURKEY. 


HE debate on Mr. Asutzy’s motion furnished a con- 
venient occasion for expressing the unanimous horror 
with which the Bulgarian outrages are regarded in Eng- 
land. Nothing can be more unjust than to impute to a 
desire of extenuating crime Mr. DisrakLt’s refusal to accept 
statements which were clearly exaggerated. A responsible 
Minister was also bound to protest against wild proposals 
that the Turks should be punished for their guilt by expul- 
sion from Europe. Sir W. Harcovrt’s illustrations of his 
rhetcrical policy were appropriately careless. The voice 
of our fathers had, he said, been lifted against the tyranny 
of Ferpinanp of Spain, and that detestable dynasty was 
blown to the winds. Whatever may have been the case 
with the voice of Englishmen in a former generation, their 
hand was never lifted against Ferpivanp VII., who died 
in the peaceable possession of his throne, after diverting 
the succession from his collateral heirs in favour of his 
own descendants. In less enthusiastic moments Sir W. 
Harcourt must know that Ferprnanp’s dynasty, detestable 
or otherwise, is now seated on the throne of Spain in the 
person of his grandson. It is not the business of England 
to dethrone every dynasty which may incur the wrath of 
indignant orators, and still less to expel from their own 
soil a population more numerous than the Moorish victims 
of Ferpmnanp and IsaseLta. When the Circassians a few 
years ago fled from their conquerors into Turkish territory, 
there was no question of avenging their wrongs on so for- 
midable a Power as Russia. England has always sympa- 
thized with Poland, but it has been unable to prevent or 
mitigate the sufferings of a nation which has again and 
again endured the worst results of foreign conquest. In 
these and many other cases of oppression English opinion 
has been freely expressed ; but it has seemed neither ne- 
cessary nor right to engage in distant crusades. Lord 
Dexsy agrees in the more serious suggestion of Mr. AsHLey 
and Sir W. Harcourt, that a renewal of the cruelties which 
have been practised in Bulgaria would remove the objec- 
tions hitherto entertained by the English Government to 
foreign intervention. The function of repressing Turkish 
violence would probably devolve on Austria, with or with- 


out the participation of Russia. Diplomatic securities 
would, as far as circumstances might allow, be provided 
against political dangers which could perhaps not be wholly 
obviated. 

It will be unfortunate if the indignation which has been 
caused by the outrages in Bulgaria should assume thé form 
of an organized agitation. At a late meeting at Man- 
chester, a letter from the Bisnor of the diocese was received 
with much applause, both because it avowed his participa- 
tion in the popular sentiment, and also as a forcible expres- 
sion of some common fallacies. The Bishop of MancuestEr, 
modestly disclaiming the character of a statesman, pro- 
ceeded to propound positive opinions on matters which are 
exclusively within the province of statesmen. He regretted 
Mr. Guapsrone’s declaration that the integrity of the 
Turkish Empire must be preserved, while he forgot the 
qualifying condition that all, or nearly all, the provinces 
of European Turkey ought to be made practically indepen- 
dent. The English nation had, he said, regarded with 
either approval or acquiescence the abolition of Austrian 
rule in ltaly and of Austrian supremacy in the German 
Confederation, and the separation of Holstein and Schles- 
wig from Denmark, and of Alsace and Lorraine from 
France. It seemed to the Bisnop anomalous that a higher 
value should be attached to the maintenance of the Turkish 
dominion in Bulgaria, Albania, or Thessaly. The consider- 
ations which have for a hundred years determined English 
policy would not have sounded equally plausible to a mecet- 
ing of philanthropists. In former times a well-founded 
jealousy of Russia formed the principal reason for the good 
will which was accorded to the Porte. The possession of 
Constantinople by Russia meant and means the exclusion 
of the rest of the civilized world from the commerce of all 
the shores of the Black Sea; and it involves as a prelimi- 
nary condition the prostration of Austria. Another reason 
for not desiring the immediate disruption of the Turkish 
power is the impossibility of anticipating the effect of such 
a revolution on the various races which would be concerned 
in the change. The Ottoman Turks and their co-religion- 
ists would not submit to expulsion or to extermination 
without a desperate struggle. The Roman Catholics appear 
to prefer the Mahometan infidels to Oriental schismatics ; 
and the Bulgarians and Greeks are divided from one 
another by ecclesiastical squabbles which are probably 
bitter in proportion to their intrinsic frivolity. Respon- 
sible statesmen may reasonably object to the risk of 
internecine and interminable wars. The Turks, amid 
many faults, have the practical merit of being at present in 
possession. 


The events in Bulgaria illustrate the inconvenience 
which may arise from the practical application of doc- 
trines which are calmly propounded by benevolent theorists 
at a distance. Servian and foreign agents, profiting 
by local disaffection, appear to have commenced the 
process of expelling the invading horde of Mahometans 
from Europe, or rather of rendering exile unnecessary by 
the simpler alternative of death. A few Mahometan villages 
were sacked and burnt and the inhabitants were murdered, 
with the effect of provoking, though not of justifying, 
atrocious acts of vengeance. As usual in such cases, the 
punishment fell mainly not on the original wrongdoers, but 
on innocent victims. ‘I'he perpetrators of the outrages have 
been described by the vague title of Bashi-Bazouks ; but, 
according to the official and probable statement of Minar 
Pasna to Sir Henry Extior, a distinction ought to be 
drawn between the irregular troops who were despatched 
to the scene of disturbance, and the local Mahometans who 
armed and organized themselves independently to resist 
the attack of their enemies. Both classes probably per- 
petrated shameful acts of violence; but the Porte could 
hardly in the first instance be held responsible for the con- 
duct of volunteers who fought in their own defence with- 
out the authority of the Government. It is greatly to be 
regretted that there were at the time ne regular troops dis- 
posable for the restoration of order. Disciplined Turkish 
soldiers are at least equal to those of any other country, 
and since the commencement of the war no complaint has 
been made of the conduct of the regular army. Unfortu- 
nately levies of Circassians and other tribes were employed 
in Bulgaria, with results which the Turkish Government 
has deep reason to regret. The curtailment of enormous 
exaggerations leaves untouched a fearful amount of authen- 
ticated bloodshed. It cannot be doubted that other crimes 
attended the perpetration of wholesale slaughter; but to 
all except philanthropic zealots it is satisfactory to learn 
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that there was no systematic or public traffic in captive 
slaves. The swarms of irregular troops which cover the 
advance of the main army into Servia have probably already 
given cause for just complaint. The Government seems 
at last to have adopted wise and vigorous measures 
for the abatement of the evil. The vacancies occa- 
sioned by casualties in the ranks of the regular army are 
to be supplied by Bashi-Bazouks who have already acquired 
the rudiments of military knowledge; and it is expected 
that their veteran comrades will aid in establishing their 
own severe discipline among the turbulent recruits. MipHat 
Pasa can scarcely fail to appreciate the significance of 
Lord Dersy’s warning that a repetition in Servia of the 
crimes committed in Bulgaria would be worse for Turkey 
than the loss of a battle. 

If the recent successes of the Turkish army in Servia 
prove to be decisive, there seems to be no reason for delay- 
ing a joint mediation, which might, if necessary, be imposed 
by the authority of the Great Powers on both belligerents. 
The declarations of the Servian Ministers that they will 
prosecute the war to the last deserve no attention, even on 
the improbable assumption that their language is sincere. 
A Government which is conducting under great difficulties 
a national struggle cannot allow peace to be regarded as 
possible until it is actually secured. There are different 
accounts of the present temper of the Servian population ; 
but there must necessarily be a party which dreads the con- 
tinuance of a disastrous war. If rumours of negotiation 
were to spread, it would be impossible to obtain from the 
people the efforts and sacrifices which are perhaps already 
grudged by many. There is reason to believe that Prince 
Mitan himself has always been opposed to a warlike policy, 
although he may have been prevented by fear of revolution 
or conspiracy from openly avowing his opinions. The 
party which may be in favour of peace would probably 
welcome a dictation which would be obviously irresistible. 
A termination of the struggle which at the same time put 
an end to the evils of war and satisfied the national self- 
esteem would be the greatest of all benefits to the country. 
The Turks themselves, though they may be anxious for 
revenge on their assailants, could scarcely urge tenable 
reasons of policy against a discontinuance of hostilities. 
Their Government is well aware that it will be unable either 
to annex any part of Servian territory or even to establish 
garrisons in the fortresses. Where no material gain is to be 
secured, there would be unmixed advantage in relief from the 
enormous cost of the war. The collection of troops from all 
parts of the Empire is not only burdensome, but dangerous, 
inasmuch as the Porte will be responsible to the civilized 
world for the conduct of a soldiery which can be but im- 
— controlled. If, contrary to expectation, the 

arkish Ministers should refuse to listen to reason, the 
Great Powers will have derived from the events in Bulgaria, 
if from no other source, a moral right to compel obedience to 
their reasonable demands. The terms of peace with Servia 
would simply consist in the restoration of the state of 
things which preceded the war. The arrangement with 
Montenegro might perhaps be in some degree more com- 
plicated; but no insuperable difficulty can be felt by 
mediating Governments which are prepared to enforce 
their decisions. 


THE NEW SLAVE CIRCULAR, 


T last a third Slave Circular has been issued which is 

to supersede all others. Its framers have had the 
benefit of the criticisms which were freely passed on the 
two Circulars of last qo" and have been able to study 
the long and learned disquisitions of different members of 
the Royal Commission. The whole trouble in which the 
Government found itself involved arose from its having 
persuaded itself that it was bound to tell naval officers 
exactly what they were to do. Doubtful cases sometimes 
arose, and then it was difficult for an officer to know what 
the Admiralty would like him to have done when it came 
to hear the story. The officer did not know the mind of 
the Admiralty ; and this seemed a sort of reflection on the 
Admiralty, unless it could show when called on that it had 
a mind to be known. It felt itself challenged to lay down 
some proper rules for the guidance of officers. In con- 
junction with the Foreign Office, or rather in obedience to 
the inspiration of the Foreign Office, it has now had three 
distinct minds in thirteen months. It has felt itself put 
on its trial, and has not been able to endure the notion 


that it could not really give officers any practical guidance. 
And yet the end of the whole proceeding has been that 
the Admiralty has no rules to offer. It has no policy. It 
cannot tell an officer what to doin any case of difficulty. 
In the first two Circulars some efforts were made to 
guide officers. Now none are made. Language studi- 
ously vague has been used, so that a case may be held to 
come within it or not as convenience may dictate. All 
reference to cases of real doubt is carefully omitted. 
The Government cannot make up its mind to stand by 
| what used to be its doctrines, or to abandon, to accept, or 
_to modify the suggestions of the Royal Commission. 
_ Naval officers must take their own risk, and judge for 
| themselves; but they will probably not err in thinking 
| that, in leaning to the side of liberty, and taking a high 
line about the immunity of English vessels, they will fall 
in with the present humour of a Government which has 
blundered and repented of blundering in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

The first of the new instructions provides that, when an 
officer has received a fugitive slave into his ship, and taken 
him under the protection of the British flag, whether 
within or beyond the territorial waters of any State, he is 
not to admit or entertain any demand for the surrender of 
the fugitive on the ground of slavery. As to when a 
fugitive slave is to be received, a second instruction says 
that no definite rules can be laid down. On the one hand, 
the officer is to be guided by feelings of humanity, which 
are equally to influence him within and beyond territorial 
waters; and, on the other hand, he is to avoid conduct 
which may appear to be a breach of international 
comity and good faith. This is the whole of the 
Circular so far as the points in controversy ex- 
tend; for the remaining instruction refers to slaves 
who have been made slaves in breach of positive 
treaties with England, and as to protecting their liberty no 
naval officer has ever felt any doubt. The naval officer is 
therefore told that, before receiving a slave, he is to balance 
humanity against international comity; and when he has 
decided to receive him, and has admitted him to the pro- 
tection of the English flag, he is not to surrender him 
to the local authorities merely on the ground that he isa 
slave. This is in one way very much what the Second 
Circular said, and may be said to accord with what the 
majority of the Commissioners recommended. The Second 
Circular directed the officer not to receive the slave unless 
his life was in danger. The Commissioners said that the 
officer should be guided before all things by considerations 
of humanity, but tempered this by adding that the slave 
escaping in territorial waters should not be retained unless 
he had been, or was, in danger of being cruelly used. But 
if the officer thought he ought to be retained and protected, 
then both the Second Circular and the Report of the Com- 
missioners laid down that the slave was not to be sur- 
rendered. A subordinate controversy arose among the 
Commissioners as to the ground on which the officer might 
thus refuse to allow the local law of slavery to prevail. 
Both sections of the Commission agreed that the officer 
might set it aside; but one section held that this sprang 
from the  extra-territorial character of his own 
vessel, whereas the other section held that vessels of 
war have no extra-territorial character, and that, accord- 
ing to the strict theory of international law, the local law 
ought to prevail in territorial waters ; but that, as a matter 
of high policy, British officers ought to be authorized, when 
they see a valid reason, to depart from the strict theory of 
international law. Each side defended its position with 
many learned arguments, but practically it makes no differ- 
ence in the case of fugitive slaves, for all agree that the 
officer is somehow entitled to follow his own judgment, and 
is not to surrender the slave who, as he decides, shall not be 
surrendered. There is nothing new in tls. It describes 
what has long been the practice of English naval officers. 
They always entertained the view that they could, if they 
pleased, keep a fugitive slave even in territorial waters. 
But they were responsible for forming a right judgment as 
to using their power, and there have been instances of 
officers in doubt solving the difficulty by paying the value 
of the slave out of their own pocket. ‘The new Circular 
does not help them in any way to a right decision. They 
will therefore in all probability go on doing as they always 
have done. The evidence given to the Commissioners shows 
clearly enough what the practice has been. Slaves who have 
come on board with coals or fruit, or in attend- 
, ance on great men, have not been suffered to stay 
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on board. Domestic slaves also are not, as a general rule, 

rmitted to stay when they escape to an English ship, 
partly on the ground of international comity, and partly 
on the ground that they are usually well treated, and so 
humanity is not interested in their liberation. There is 
nothing in the new Circular to change this practice, or to 
afford any light, if an officer is in doubt, whether the 
special circumstances of the case do or do not warrant him 
in making an exception. 

The new Circular, moreover, altogether omits to notic3 a 
point of the greatest difficulty and interest to the officer, 
which was not noticed in the Second Circular, but was 
discussed in the Report of the Commissioners. If the 
officer decides not to retain the slave, what is he to do 
with him ? This is a most puzzling question, and it must 
be owned that officers have sometimes adopted very sin- 

r modes of answering it. Captain SuLLIvaN was asked 
ow he thought a naval officer would act, so as at once to 
discourage slaves from coming on board English vessels and 
also keep to the rule not to surrender them. He replied that 
he knew of one way, which might seem rather ridiculous, 
but which commended itself to him as likely to be 
effectual, and it was a friend of his who had the wit to in- 
vent it. An Arab master complained that a slave of his 
was on board. The officer told him not to talk about slaves 
being on board a British man-of-war, but “if you talk to me 
“about a nigger that stole your pig, I shall understand 
“ you.” The man said, “ Sir, that nigger has stolen my pig.” 
This is too simple and artless a mode of extricating the 
officer from his difficulty to receive formal approval, and 
appears open to some moral objections. What then is to 
be done? The Commissioners suggested that the officer 
should consider what course would be most for the interest 
of the slave himself, whether to put the slave on shore or 
allow him to go on shore, or to hand him over to the con- 
sular or local authorities. But, they added, the officer 
should not compel the slave to leave the ship unless satis- 
fied that such a measure would not lead to any ill-treatment 
of him on account of his attempt to escape. It would in 
many cases be obviously very difficult for an officer to 
make sure of this. Then, again, if the officer thinks the 
slave ought not to be surrendered, what is he to do with 
him? ‘the Report of the Commissioners is silent on 
this head, but the Second Circular provided that, 
although the slave might be retained on board where 
there was danger to his life, and that no claim for his sur- 
render if he was retained was to be admitted, yet when the 
danger was past, the officer was not to permit the slave to 
remain on board. Somehow he was to be made to go on 
shore again, but how, or where, or with what precautions, 
was passed over in silence. The new Circular leaves it 
entirely open to the officer to deal as he pleases with the 
slave, whether he receives him or not. It does not pretend 
to be any guide to him. The officer is, in short, just where 
he would have been if none of the three Circulars had ever 
been issued. All that he has really learnt is that, if on 
any occasion he does not know what to do, the Admiralty 
cannot tell him, and is, to say the least, as much in the 
dark as he can be. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


ii is difficult for foreigners to judge whether the people 
of the United States really enjoy the excitement of an 
approaching Presidential election. The papers, which are 
full of the subject, appear to strangers extremely dull; but 
an interest in the result would probably render tolerable 
even the systematic libels on the character of hostile can- 
didates which are apparently not even intended to be 
believed. If moderately impartial Americans may be 
trusted, the even chances of the present contest have pro- 
duced the result of unusual care in the selection of nomi- 
nees. The scandals which have occurred in the Cabinet 
and the Congress have undoubtedly excited general indig- 
nation. A large number of the most intelligent and 
respectable voters would prefer the defeat of the party with 
which they may hitherto have been connected to the elec- 
tion of a candidate who was liable to any personal imputa- 
tions on his honesty. Little was known of Mr. Hayss, 
except in Ohio, before his selection by the Republican man- 
agers in preference to Mr. Biaine; but in his own State 
he enjoys a high reputation, and there is reason from his 

of acceptance toinfer thathe isat present not indisposed 


to promote a reform of the Civil Service. His opponent, 
Mr. TinDEN, is personally more conspicuous, and he has, 
as Governor of New York, distinguished himself by his 
vigorous prosecution of some of the numerous gangs of 
swindlers who have enriched themselves with the plunder 
of the State. The New York Times, as the leading Repub- 
lican journal of New York, has always opposed and ridi- 
culed Mr. TitpeEn’s efforts to purify the administration of 
the State and to protect its property. At present its 
columns are almost exclusively occupied with attacks on the 


Democratic candidate which might be just though scarcely 


excusable if they were directed against a convicted crimi- 
nal. Correspondents are sedulously engaged in furnishing 
particulars of various frauds which Mr. TILDEN is said to 
have committed. As it is perfectly incredible that one of 
the two great parties should have chosen to fight its battle 
a person of infamous character, it may be confidently 
conjectured that Mr. Tinpen’s assailants neither believe 
their own charges nor expect them to be believed except 
by the most ignorant partisans. The American mode of 
conducting a political contest has happily not yet been in- 
troduced into England. It seems strange that faction 
should induce the organs of a party to vilify by antici- 
pation a possible President who, if he is elected, will for 
four years represent the Republic. 

Presidential contests would perhaps be conducted under 
a graver sense of responsibility if their results were more 
important. Zealous partisans on both sides well know that 
the President has but a slight and negative influence on 
Federal legislation. It is even doubtful whether a future 
President will have the power, if he has the will, to pre- 
vent or seriously discountenance official corruption. Mr. 
Hayes has, greatly to his credit, denounced the vicious 
modern practice by which Senators and members of 
Congress belonging to the party which has returned the 
President dispose of public patronage. Experience has 
shown that the existing system produces entire disregard 
both of ability and of character as qualifications for office ; 
but the political managers who have appropriated to 
themselves the patronage which belongs to the President 
will not easily be persuaded to release their hold ona 
valuable property. General Grant, after his first election, 
attempted to assert his independence, and to appoint 
high functionaries with a regard to the efficiency of 
the public service; but he had previously, with blame- 
able want of foresight, aided the Senate in its efforts to 
curtail the power of his unpopular predecessor, and he 
found that his only chance of obtaining a share in the dis- 
posal of patronage was to establish an understanding with 
the most adroit of the Republican Senators. After pro- 
viding for his numerous kinsmen and connexions, the 
PRESIDENT acquiesced in the promotion of partisans who 
have since involved the Administration in discredit. Mr. 
Bristowe and two or three other members who have at- 
tempted to expose frauds on the Treasury have incurred 
the Presipent’s ill-will. His own private secretary, and 
at least one of his Cabinet, have been either convicted or 
acquitted under suspicious circumstances of personal dis- 
honesty ; and General Grant himself seems to have inter- 
fered with the course of justice for the purpose of protecting 
General Bascock. It is remarkable that, in canvassing 
for Mr. Hayes, the Republican managers think it expedient 
to disclaim alliance with General Grant. It is possible 
that a President who was believed to be sincerely 
hostile to corruption might be supported by public 
opinion against the exigencies of greedy partisans. Hither 
Mr. Titpen or Mr. Hayes will probably try the experiment, 
if it offers any reasonable hope of success. 


On finance and domestic policy the President exercises 
but little influence. The only ostensible issue which at 
present excites any general interest is the question whether 
specie payments are to be renewed at an early period. On 
this point both thé candidates are agreed, but neither of them 
can give effect to their common wishes, except with the co- 
operation of Congress. One of the few sound and well- 
considered opinions which General Grant has formed on 
public questions was in favour of the earliest possible 
return to specie payments ; but his Messages and other re- 
commendations on the subject have been received with 
indifference, and have produced no practical result. At 
the election in November there will not even be a trial of 
strength on the question of the currency. The Republi- 
cans profess, with questionable sincerity, to be un- 
animously opposed to inflation, while the Democratic 
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party is divided. Mr. Tipen is an avowed sup- 
porter of a metallic currency and of an honest payment 
of debt. Mr. Henpricks was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency, partly in compliment to the powerful State of 
Indiana, and also as a compromise with the section of the 
Democracy which inclines to inflation. The Republican 
canvassers make the most of a division among their adver- 
saries which will in no degree affect the election. The 
Democrats, whatever may be their opinions on currency, 
will vote for Tien and Henpricks as unanimously as their 
opponents will vote for Haves and WuHeEELER. The next 
election for Congress will in relation to the currency be more 
important than the contest for the Presidency. The Demo- 
cratic statement of principles includes a declaration of the 
. expediency of Free-trade; but the question appears for the 
present to excite little interest; and the inert and care- 
less consumers will continue to pay tribute to the pro- 
ducers as long as the manufacturers and coalowners 
are active, and the Western farmers supine. Whatever 
interest is really felt in the contest in the North 
and the West resolves itself rather into a desire to 
win the game than into any political preference. The 
whites, who now again represent and govern the 
South, will withont exception vote for the Democratic 
candidates. The Republican papers, for their own purposes, 
have lately published lists of Southern Senators and 
members of Congress who were formerly in the service of 
the Confederacy. There are also many complaints that 
the Democratic majority in the House of Representatives 
has filled up the offices at its disposal with Confederate 
soldiers in preference to candidates who had served the 
Union during the war. The inference from such statistics 
is that the resumption of political activity by the natural 
leaders in the Southern States seriously threatens the 
Federal supremacy of the Republican party. 

The uncertainty of the event pleasantly stimulates 
curiosity. No great harm or good will ensue from the 
victory of either party ; but political calculators will have 
the opportunity of testing the accuracy of their methods. 
If the President were elected by a single popular vote, it 
might perhaps be possible to estimate beforehand the 
balance of numbers; but, under the artificial arrangement 
which exists, it is *possible and not improbable that the 
minority of the whole body of voters may return their can- 
-didate. The greater number commands all the votes which 
are allotted to each State. If in one State the Republicans 
had a majority of one, while another State with the same 
number of votes unanimously supported the Democratic 
candidate, the two States would exactly balance one 
another, although on the hypothesis the Democrats would 
outnumber the Republicans in nearly the proportion of two 
to one. The manipulation of the chances which result 
from such complications affords amusing occupation to 
thousands of ingenious persons who fancy that they are 
interested in a political struggle. The excitement is raised 
to the highest pitch by the reaction of 1874, and by the 
counter-reaction of 1875. The Democrats obtained in 1874 
the control of the House which had for fourteen years be- 


longed to the Republicans. During last autumn the Repub-— 


licans carried the most important State elections ; and it is 
not known whether the political pendulum has once more 
swung back to the Democratic side. The acquittal of Mr. 
BgxxyaP on his impeachment by a minority of the Senate 
will perhaps have given fresh offence to the enemics of 
corruption ; but it is difficult to estimate the tendency of 
an isolated transaction. The managers of both parties are 
agreed in attaching great importance to an approaching 
State election in Indiana, It seems to have been ascer- 
tained by elaborate calculations that the twenty votes of 
the State will determine the Presidential election. For 
the purpose of securing the control of the State, the Re- 
publicans induced a conspicuous member of the party to 
resign a foreign mission that he might become a candidate 
for the office of Governor; but unluckily it was discovered 
that he had been, like many other leading members of the 
y, guilty of pecuniary corruption, and it has there- 
‘ore been necessary to find another candidate. It is satis- 
factory to know irom former experience that the losing 
party will bear its defeat with perfect good humour; and 
that, if Mr. Titpen is elected, all charges against his per- 
sonal character will be tacitly withdrawn. 


THE FRENCH LEGISLATURE. 


A& the first Session of the new French Legislature drew 
to an end the desire to make concessions became 
dominant in both Chambers. The Senate had two oppor. 
tunities of declaring war against the Chamber of Deputies, 
and it let both slip. The. Chamber of Deputies had 
one precious chance of declaring war against the Senate, 


Casrir-P£rizr left a vacancy among the Life Senators, and 
the election of M. Burret earlier in the Session was thought 
by many to be significant of the defeat of M. Duraureg. 
But on this occasion the Right Centre refused to vote with 
the Right, and the result of their defection was seen in M, 
Duravre’s easy victory over M. Cuesnetonc. M. Burrer 
had fallen in battle on the Conservative side, and his 
election as a Life Senator was only a tribute of decent 
respect to the man who could boast that he had been 
rejected simultaneously in four constituencies. An ex- 
Minister whose party still commands a majority in the 
Senate has a paramount title to the votes of the Senators. 
M. is only a respectable Legitimist ; M. Burret 
represents that general coalition of Conservatives on which, 
according to some opinions, the salvation of France still 
depends. In fact, M. Burret and M. Duraure differ 
not so much in their several principles as in the 
manner in which they severally apply their prin- 
ciples. M. Duravure sees plainly that the Government 
which has the best chance of securing tranquillity in 
France is the Republic, and he has the good sense to know 
that a Minister who wishes to make the Republic do and 
be all that he wishes, must not associate himself with its 
declared enemies. M. Burrer set this simple canon at 
defiance, and to be a Royalist or a Bonapartist was a 
better passport to his favour than to be a Republican. 
There may be some among those who voted for him some 
weeks ago who are secretly convinced that the cause 
which they wish to see triumphant will be better cared for 
by M. Duraure. The acceptance of the Prom Minister 
as a Life Senator was perhaps less irritating to the Conser- 
vative majority than the acceptance of the Government 
Bill to restore the election of mayors to the Municipal 
Councils. To vest their appointment in the Government 
was the great achievement of the Duke of Brocuir’s reign ; 
and though the result of the election showed how little the 
precaution was worth to its authors, it must still have been 
a trial to have to surrender it. In 33,000 communes the 
chief officer will in future be chosen by councillors who 
are themselves elected by universal suffrage. There is no 
reason to think that in these small societies the influence of 
the mayor will be exerted to any great extent for political 
purposes. If he holds the same opinions as the majority 
of his constituents, they will no doubt vote as he votes; but 
if he has been imposed on a constituency which is of a 
different way of thinking, this very circumstance may lead 
them to vote more decidedly in the opposite sense. These 
simple truths have not, however, as yet been taken in by 
the French Conservatives, and it does the more credit to 
their prudence that the Conservative Senators should have 
declined to provoke a conflict between the Chambers by the 
rejection of the Government Bill. 


If they had adopted it without alteration, the Chamber of 
Deputies would not have been able to give any similar proof 
of its moderation. But though the Senate adopted the 
Bill, they struck out a clause which provided that the 
Municipal Councils should elect their mayors within the 
next three months. This clause had been added by the 
Committee to which the Bill had been referred, so that it 
was in a special sense the work of the Chamber. Possibly 
this disposed the Senate to take peculiar pleasure in its exci- 
sion, and it would not have been wonderful if it had in turn 
disposed the Chamber of Deputies to insist on reinserting it. 
But the Chamber of Deputies were unwilling to give the 
enemies of the Constitution the advantage of being able to 
point to a disagreement between the two branches -of the 
Legislature, and the consequent abandonment of an im- 
portant measure as the last incident of the Session, and 
they prudently gave way. As regards the argument for 
and against the clause, the majority in the Senate had, on 
the whole, the better case. In defence of the immediate 
election of a new mayor in every one of the 33,000 com- 
muunes to which the Bill relates, it was urged that if it was 


fitting that mayors should be elected by the inhabi- 
\ tants, instead of nominated by the Government, it was 


and it allowed it to go unimproved. The death of M. . 
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equally fitting that the nominated mayors should at 
once be submitted to the test of a popular vote. 
On the other side, it was contended that no incon- 
venience could possibly follow from postponing the clec- 
tions to the usual period, whereas to hold another 
election so seon after the return, first of the senatorial 
delegates and then of the deputies, would be to impose a 
heavy tax on the time and industry of the labouring classes. 
It is certain that between the two fires of a Republican 
Government and a Republican constituency, the most re- 
actionary of mayors will be rendered harmless, and unless 
there is some strong practical reason for hurrying the 
election, the fact that both Chambers have been returned 
within about seven months is undoubtedly a valid ground for 
taking them at the usual time. 

Altogether the prospects of the Government have de- 
cidedly improved during the last few weeks. The divisions 
in the Left have for the time disappeared, and M. 
Duravre, who a short time back was the most unpopalar 
member ef the Cabinet, is now bracketed with M. 
and M. pe Marcétre. The coalition between 
the Right and the Right Centre has again been broken up 
by the refusal of the latter to accept M. CaesneLone as their 
candidate for the life senatorship. The organs of the Ex- 
treme Right are as passionate in their denunciations of M. 
Burret and the Duke of Brocuiz as though they had given 
their vote to M. Gamperta instead of ¢o M. Duravure, and, 
though the organs of the Right Centre do their best to 
persuade the public that their support of the Prius 
Ministek implies some advance on his part towards their 
views, their efforts are not likely to be successful. Against 
this growing harmony on the one side and growing dis- 
union on the other there is nothing to be set except an 
address te their constituents signed by twenty-eight mem- 
bers of the Extreme Left, and apparently designed 
to justify their resistance to the compromises pro- 
posed frem time to time by M. Gamperra But, 
compared with former manifestoes of a similar kind, 
this document may be described as positively moderate in 
tone. Its generalities are for the mest part safe, and the 
République Francaise has aceepted every one of them in 
something ef the same spirit as that in which Dr. Newman 
accepts the Syllabus. For example, temporizing ought 
not, according to these philosophers, to be erected into a 
system. Certainly not, says the République Francaise ; 
that is just what we have always contended for. It is con- 
stantly necessary to temporize, but every case of tempo- 
rizing must be considered separately, and be decided on 
its own merits, and with strict regard to its own cireum- 
stances. Texts and glosses of this kind do not foreshadow 
any formidable agitation in the Republican party during 
the recess. 


ANONYMOUS MURDERERS. 


O* those parts of the Bravo case which excited interest 
because they gratified a prurient curiosity enough 
has been said, and it may be hoped that the newspapers 
willsoon give up printing silly letters on the subject. There 
is, however, one very grave aspect of the case which 
ought not to be overlooked on account of its unsavoury 
surroundings, and which may easily be treated without 
in any way touching them—we mean its legal aspect. 
Whatever may be the good qualities of the present 
Government, it cannot be said that it shines in its legal 
work; and the Bravo case is only one instance ont of 
many of the painful incapacity which has for some time 
past almost uniformly characterized this branch of its 
executive duties. The consistent and continuous blundering 
which has taken place in regard to the Slave Circulars; in 
regard to the Franconia ; to extradition ; to the case of public 
advertising of facilities for murder or suicide by a doctor, 
in which the criminal escaped with a slight punishment, 
and will soon be loose again, like a wild beast, because the 
Arroryey-GeNERAL went on the wrong statute, shows 
that something is wrong in this department; and, 
in short, on almost every occasion on which the Govern- 
ment has had legal duties to discharge, it has certainly not 
done itself any credit. In the House of Commons the 
Arrorney-GENERAL has distinguished himself by weak law 
and illogical argument, and has been repeatedly thrown over 
by the Home Szcrerary. A barrister may be very successful 
in the ordinary practice of his profession on circuit, and yet 
may not possess those qualities of tact, judgment, caution, 


and that delicate sense of the dignity of his profession 
which are so essential to the discharge of the higher kinds 
of legal work. It may be said, and with trath, that the 
Bravo case has also shown that the Liberal party is at a 
loss in a similar way; but that does not affect the question 
whether proper respect is paid to the public when inferior 
and incompetent persons are allowed to occupy important’. 
offices. There can be no doubt that, at least in this | 
instance, the ArrorNey-GENERAL, or those to whom he has . 
deputed his duties, have exposed themselves to. severe 
criticism for their management of the case. 


Now that we have the verdict of the Coroner’s jury, it . 
is worth while to go back to the origin of the second. 
inquest and observe the grounds on which it was per- 
mitted. On June 19 the ATrorney-GENERAL applied to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to quash the inquisition of the 
Coroyer afd authorize a second inquiry, on the ground 
that the finding of the jury was uncertain and incomplete ;. 
that the inquisition was taken in “such a perfunctory, 
“ and unsatisiactory manner that there was a miscarriage 
“of justice,’ and “ misconduct on the part of the 
“Coroner.” In granting this application Chief Justice 
Cocksurn stated that it was not because the jury re- 
turned an open or inconclusive verdict, which in certain 
cases might be reasonable, but because there had been 
a distinct miscarriage of justice in the exclusion of 
necessary evidence, that a second inquiry was allowed\_ 
There was another and not less important question, 
however, to which the Curler Jcsrice also directed . 
attention, and that was whether a renewal of the inquiry 
would not be likely to “ needlessly keep alive an excite- 
“ment in the public mind with no advantage, as far 
“as the administration of public justice is concerned.” He 
also remarked, ‘‘ An inquiry of this kind ought to lead to 
“‘ some practical result as regards public justice; it is not 
“ merely to satisfy public curiosity that we ought to act.. 
“We must feel that we are assisting practically, usefully, 
“in farthering the ends of justice, by sending this subject 
“ to another inquiry, and you do not appear to have more 
“evidence than would lead to an open verdict.” How 
distinctly the Cuier Justice, with his characteristicacuten 
and penetration, foresaw the possible result of the inquiry, 
and gave warning against it, is evident’ in another of his ob- 
servations. “ Although,” he said, “ the suspicion of suicide 
‘might be excluded, there was nothing to point to poison 
“ being administered by any particular person, even sup- 
“ posing that all the evidence to which the Arrorney- 
“ GeneRAL had called attention had been received by the 
“ Conover. Possibly, if it had been taken, there might have 
“been a verdict of murder, but there is no evidence to 
“ show by whom the poison was administered.” This is 
exactly the verdict in which the inquiry has resulted—a. 
vague charge of murder, with the admission that 
“ there is not sufficient evidence to fix the guilt upon any 
“person or persons.” It may, we think, be fairly 
inferred from these observations of the Curer Jusrice. 
that, if he had positively known, which of course he could 
not, what would be the line of the inquiry, his hesita- 
tion in granting the Arrorney-GeNzRaL’s application 
would have been very much increased ; and it may indeed 
be believed that the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division will now look back with anything but satisfaction 
on the precedent—for such it was acknowledged to be by 
the highest authority—which they established. The very 
confident pretensions of the ArTrorNey-GenERAL to the 
possession, or at least expectation, of decisive evidence in 
proof of murder had no doubt great weight with the 
Court; but the collapse of the inquiry would seem to show 
that in this instance the ArroxNey-GeneraL deceived 
himself and the Court. Not a particle of material 
evidence directly bearing on the question of poisoning has 
been obtained which was not substantially known before. 
We are, of course, not in the least disposed to question the 
soundness of the decision to reopen the inquiry, which was 
perfectly reasonable and necessary from the fact that there 
had been a miscarriage of justice in the first instance ; but 
there is, we believe, a very strong and general opinion 
which we share, that the manner in which the inquiry was 
carried on was not only a foolish and mischievous waste of 
time, but a means of introducing practices which strike at 
the very root of judicial fairness and precision. 

All through the affair has been mismanaged. In the 
first place, it was absurd that, as the first inquiry had 
failed solely from the misconduct of the Coroner, the same 


incompetent official should have been appointed to hold 
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another investigation. The utter incapacity of the poor 
man to maintain order, or to enforce, or even understand, 
the necessary rules of evidence, was ae shown 
during the whole proceedings. Indeed he was scarcely 
more than a bystander, and allowed the lawyers to do as 
they liked. In the chorus of mutual admiration at the fall 
of the curtain, which included the constables and the 
waiters, laudatory mention was made of that able advo- 
cate, Mr. BurteigH Muir; but, unless the Law List is 
mistaken, Mr. Muir has had only a brief experience at 
the Bar, having been called last January. A security 
that the inquiry would be conducted in an intelligent 
and dignified manner would have been provided if the 
Crown had been represented by some barrister of stand- 
ing and authority—such, for instance, as Mr. Hawkins— 
who would have taken care that only legitimate questions 
should be asked, and that the inquiry should not be per- 
mitted to wander off as it did into all sorts of devious and 
idle byways. Unfortunately, this was not done. The 
ArttoRNEY-GENERAL left the case mainly in the hands of Mr. 
Gorst,who,not having had much practicein thisway,was quite 
unequal to the task. Indeed, he seemed to regard himself, 
in a great measure, as a spectator in search of amusement 
ata play. He forgot himself so far as to laugh in an un- 
seemly manner at passages in the evidence, and, when pro- 
perly rebuked, actually made a speech justifying his inde- 
corous behaviour, and declaring that he had a right to 
smile if he liked, and, if evidence was given which was 
amusing, he should certainly langh. Yet he was at the 
time practically in the position of a public prosecutor. It 
is not surprising that, under the guidance they had, the jury 


should have fallen into such a foolish and muddle-headed |. 


judgment. If it is true that the members were mostly local 
men, it is easy to believe that they came into court 
saturated with the sort of local gossip which had been 
working up for some time, and with prepossessions as to 
the case which are represented by the verdict. It is said 
that several of the jurors were prepared to x pry in the 
verdict the names of those whom they accused of murder, 
but the others persuaded them to be content with an 
anonymous imputation. Be this as it may, there can 
be no doubt that the Crown, having so far adopted the 
verdict as to offer a reward of 2501. “ for such information as 
“should lead to the discovery and conviction of the 
“ murderer or murderers,” with a pardon if the informer 
is an accomplice who did not actually commit the 
murder, is placed in a very false position. Everybody who 
sees those staring placards in the streets, with ‘‘ Murder ” 
in big letters, knows perfectly well who the persons are 
whom that word points at. Yet at this moment there is 
no evidence whatever that would be looked at in a court 
of law to warrant a conviction—at least none was produced 
at the late inquiry. The one fact which was then proved 
was that Mr. Bravo was poisoned by antimony; but who 
administered it can only be conjectured. It is very natural 
that the public should dislike mystery, and should indulge 
itself in constructing ingenious theories on one side or the 
other. There are people who are wretched unless they can 
form a decisive opinion on every question that turns up, 
without regard to whether or not there are materials for 
such a judgment. Itis in the nature of such a case to be 
mysterious, and sometimes it happens that it is impossible 
to ascertain the truth. A verdict such as that of the 
jury—in which the first statement as to wilful murder is, if 
not actually contradicted, at least deprived of weight, by 
the admission which follows—carries no authority with it, 
and is indeed, on the face of it, illogical and absurd. 
The jurors had no further evidence to go upon than that 
the man had been poisoned ; they had not a single fact to 
connect the persons suspected with the murder, except that 
they might have had motives and opportunities pointing in 
that direction. On the whole, suicide is perhaps the most 
simple and probable theory, but there is really no proof to 
justify a positive and unhesitating acceptance either of 
that or any other theory. If in the proclamation of the 
Crown murder had not been assumed as a positive fact, 
which it is not, if it had been simply said that a man was 
poisoned by antimony, and evidence was wanted as to who 
gave it lim, the statement would have been true, and the 
offer of a reward would have been reasonable enough. 

It is very much to be wished that just now, when the 
public is interested in this case, it would clear its mind as to 
the different kinds and uses of evidence as explained in Mr. 
Firzjames Srepuen’s able and lucid digest of the rules of 
law on the subject which has just appeared. He lays 
down that relevant facts are facts from the existence of 


which inferences as to the existence of the facts in issue 
may be drawn, and that a fact is relevant to another fact 
when the existence of the one can be shown to be the cause 
or effect of the existence of the other, or to render it highly 
probable or improbable, according to the common course of 
events. One of Mr. Srepen’s illustrative cases is as 
follows: —‘A.sues B. for damagedone bya dog of B.’s, which 
“B, knowsto be ferocious. The facts that the dog had previously 
“ bitten X. Y. and Z., and that they had made complaints 
“to B., are relevant.” Similarly the Bravo case might be 
stated in thisway. The question being whether A. B. and 
C., or any of them, poisoned D., the fact that A. B. and 
C. had motives and opportunities of conspiring to poison 
is a fact which is relevant. This would be true; but before 
the chain of evidence can be properly forged there must 
be something like evidence of a direct connexion of the 
persons suspected with the crime alleged. Evidence of 
motive and opportunity may serve as a link, but such 
a link by itself is useless. Nothing is known in this case 
which proves murder, and nothing is known which ex. 
cludes the idea of murder. Only it is not for the good of 
society that a disguised prosecution should be carried on 
under the name of a preliminary inquiry. If, as we have 
said, a clear conception had existed both in legal and 
other minds as to the meaning of relevant evidence, this 
scandalous abuse of the processes of justice would never 
have arisen; and it will be some consolation for a nasty 
controversy if the public is led to occupy itself with this 
useful part of the problem rather than with its other details. 


THE KEIGHLEY MARTYRS. 


lige case of the Keighley Guardians discloses an ex- 
ceedingly weak pojnt in the English system of local 
government. This remarkable body has for many months 
been devoting itself to obstructing in every possible way 
the law which it is its business to administer. It dislikes 
the practice of vaccination, and, finding itself charged with 
the duty of prosecuting persons who omit to have their 
children vaccinated, it conceives that it is bound to let 
this duty go unperformed. Acting under this impression, 
it has, by a majority of votes, refused to give the Vaccina- 
tion Officer instructions to prosecute offenders against the 
law ; it has remained consistently deaf alike to the blandish- 
mentsof the Local Government Board and to the sterner ac- 
cents of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and some half-dozen of 
itsmembers are at this moment undergoing imprisonment for 
disobeying a mandamus. It is needless to add that fanatics 
of all kinds have come forward to defend the action of the 
Guardians, and to demonstrate the folly of vaccinating 
your own children and the wickedness of compelling other 
people to vaccinate theirs. The most remarkable feature 
in the whole affair is that neither the offending Guar lians 
nor their newspaper advocates make any account of the 
fact that no man is compelled to be a Guardian of the Poor. 
It is intelligible that a man who holds an office of which 
he cannot divest himself may feel uncertain whether he 
ought to put a law, which he thinks wrong, into execution, 
or refuse and stand the consequences. But the Keighley 
Guardians have actually sought the offices which they are 
now abusing. A Quaker who was made a general against 
his will might have some claim on our sympathy if he re- 
fused to lead his army into battle. But what should we 
say of a Quaker who solicited the appointment of general 
for the express purpose of paralysing the action of the 
troops of which he had asked to have the command ? This 
is a strictly parallel case to that of the Keighley Guardians. 
The law has imposed upon Guardians of the Poor the duty 
of enforcing the Vaccination Acts. This circumstance 
was known to the present members of the Board 
at the time when they presented themselves for elec- 
tion. More than this, they asked for votes on the 
express ground of their intention to disobey the law, and 
were returned in the capacity of pledged offenders against 
it. There is no conceivable plea, therefore, that can be 
urged in mitigation of their guilt. They are as wilful 
law-breakers as any criminal tried at the assizes. 
Unfortunately the law as it stands does not supply 
any means of adequately dealing with offenders of this 
peculiar type. The mandamus of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is a very powerful weapon so long as it is simpl 
brandished in the air. But when once it has prdbee # | 
its force is speedily exhausted. These Guardians who have 
gone to gaol can in theory be kept there until such time 
as they choose to yield obedience to the Court. But as 
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a matter of fact it is quite certain that no such 
consequences will follow. After they have undergone 
a short term of imprisonment, they will be let loose 
on one pretext or another, and return to Keighley to 
pose as interesting martyrs, and to defy the law with more 
insolence and success than before. Nor isit at all unlikely 
that their example will be followed in other places. The 
opposition to vaccination, though not numerically strong, 
makes up for any deficiency in this respect by the strength 
of that fanatical resolution which nothing seems to excite 
so surely as any infringement of an Englishman’s sacred 
right to propagate disease at his pleasure. It is a further 
characteristic of these agitations that they have a great 
faculty of making common cause with one another, and if 
the anti-vaccinators were to attempt to gain a majority of 
votes on any Board of Guardians, they would probably have 
the support of the agitators against the Contagious 
Diseases Act, of the supporters of the Permissive Bill, and 
of half-a-dozen similar crazes. Considering that any one 
who presents himself as an advocate for letting people do 
what they like can usually urge that to make them do what 
they ought costs money, it is quite possible that the anti- 
vaccinators might become in the more ignorant Unions a 
decidedly popular party. To be sending Guardians to 
see all over the country would place the Local 

vernment Board in so unpopular a position that the 
applications to the Court of Queen’s Bench would grow 
fewer and fewer, and the public would at length 
be asked to seek comfort in the reflection that, 
after all, the majority of children will be vaccinated 
whether the law is enforced or not. Such a conclusion 
of the whole matter would be lamentable alike for 
sanitary and political reasons. Smallpox has been too 
terrible a scourge in this country to allow us to run the risk 
of its reintroduction on a great scale in deference to the 
impracticable folly of a perverse medical sect. We know 
that, if vaccination is universally performed, the danger of 
an epidemic of smallpox is reduced to very small dimen- 
sions. We know further that there would be next to no 
difficulty in making vaccination universal, if it were 


_ not for the persistence with which an insignificant 


set of malcontents circulate lies and stir up dis- 
obedience. With many of the processes to which 
they have recourse the law cannot interfere without 
imperilling interests still more important than public 
health. Freedom of speech and writing must not hastily 
be interfered with, even though in a given instance it is 
grossly and obatinately abused. But when the persons to 
be dealt with are themselves the administrators of the 
Vaccination law, there need be no difficulty in putting a 
edy end to the special power of doing mischief which 
ey possess in that capacity. There is no need to make 
them objects of still greater sympathy by subjecting them 
to more stringent penalties. Agreeable as it might be to 
see them suffering in person or pocket for their mis- 
chievous folly, it is a pleasure which ought not to be tasted 
at the sacrifice of public interests. All that is really neces- 
sary is to draw their teeth and then turn them loose upon 
the public with their power of inflicting injury destroyed. 
The means by which this end is to be attained are simple 
enough. The business of a local authority is not to sit in 
judgment upon Acts of Parliament, but to execute them ; 
and, if the members of such authority choose to take the 
former function upon themselves, they should be deprived 
of the power of exercising it. A Guardian who has been 
a party to a resolution refusing to enforce the Vaccination 
Acts has given conclusive proof of his unfitness to be a 
Guardian. The only penalty which it is necessary to im- 
pose upon him is the penalty of municipal disqualification. 
A man who will not perform the duties cast upon him 
by statute ought not to be capable of election to 
the office with which these duties are associated. It is 
a monstrous thing that, having once made up his mind 
that he cannot perform the duties in question, he should 
offer himself for election to the office; but, as experience 
shows that there are men perfectly capable of insulting the 
law in this fashion, the only remedy is to take care that 
they do not insult it to any purpose. The proper mode of 
boing | with such a case as that of Keighley would be to 
give the Local Government Board power to order a new 
election of Guardians, and to declare those members of the 
Board who had refused to obey the law incapable of re- 
election. Exclusion from office is a punishment which 
excites much less sympathy than imprisonment, while 
at the same time it permanently removes the offender from 


the position in which he has the power of doing mischiei, 
which imprisonment does not. It is true that this would 
not reach the case of an election of other Guardians like- 
minded with those that had been disqualified. But we do 
not believe that cases of this kind would be at all common. 
A ratepayer who knew that the return of a pledged anti- 
vaccinator would for all practical purposes be void would 
think twice before he threw away his vote. Nor would a 
man be under any great temptation to offer himself as 
candidate when the only result of success would be a new 
election, in which he would not be able to come forward. 
If, however, it was thought important to guard against an 
obstinate popular folly, it might be provided that, 
after a certain number of elections in which the 
persons elected refused to obey the law, the con- 
stituency itself be disfranchised, and the Guardians 
of the Poor be appointed for a given time by the 
Local Government Board, instead of being elected by the 
ratepayers. The end of local government is not to pass 
laws for a particular local community, but to carry out in 
the cheapest and most effective way the laws passed by 
Parliament for the community at large. A Board of 
Guardians which refuses to carry out these laws is not so 
much an instrument of local government as an obstruc- 
tion to it, and when once it has shown itself in its true 
colours, the central authority ought to have power to 
make short work of it. 


COLLAPSE. 


H™: as we have been taught by Professor Tyndall to believe, 
is a mode of motion. But it obviously possesses the power 
of annihilating motion in the people and things that fall under its 
influence. It seems, indeed, to have the same paralysing influence 
that extreme cold has, only the cold brings with it a numbness 
which deadens its victims’ sufferings ; in the fiery grasp of the heat 
one melts away, too exhausted to writhe or struggle, but deeply 
conscious of anguish. There would seem to be a special irony in 
an extraordinary attack of heat coming upon London just at the 
period when more people are likely to be afflicted by it than at 
any other time. After a season of unwonted commercial dulness, 
many people who generally flee from London directly the season 
is over have found it advisable to stay on intown. And they 
have uo doubt consoled themselves with the vain hope that, when 
all the people were out of it, London would become delightfully 
fresh and pleasant. Unfurtunately for these hopes, in the first 
place, a great mary of the population seem to have been struck 
with the same notion of staying in town; in the second, whatever 
London has become, it would be rash as yet to call it fresh or 
leasant. Not for fifteen or sixteen years has “ Phibbus’ car” 
n known to “shine from far” with such force and pertinacity. 
Indian travellers have their memories of past days violently 
aroused, and their interlocutors envy them with all the little 
energy they have left ,for possessing even the remembrance of 
punkahs. There is a certain amount of truth in the remark uttered 
with some acerbity by an Indian officer that the absence of 
punkahs and other protections against heat in London is due to 
mere affectation. ut it is an atiectation which is not altogether 
contemptible. Matter for admiration is found in the First Napo- 
leon’s buttoning up his coat as he crossed the burning sands; and 
the same spirit perhaps prevents Londoners from resorting to 
palliatives which they may think somewhat efleminate. On the 
other hand, it may be that their inaction in this matter springs 
from mere laziness, induced by the heat; and yet again it may be 
that they have not the readiness which isable tocombatan unexpected 
enemy. Under certain conditions, of which the most important 
is idleness, the heat would be not only endurable, but to many 
people absolutely delightful. A canopy of green leaves intertwining 
and showing the blue sky through their spaces, a hammock 
balanced so as to swing gently at will, a Catullus or a sensational 
novel, according to taste, and, for the more earthly sort, a tabie 
laden with artfully compounded drinks within reach—these things 
might make one careless of the exact height of the mercury. 
Flirting may of course be added at discretion, or indiscretion; but 
sensible people of mature years will hardly think the exertion 
of _ desirable; it may be left to giddy and adventurous 
youth. 

To him whose vocations keep him from day to day breathing 
the same heavy air, traversing the same arid wastes of pavement, 
trying in vain with lowered blinds and open windows and doors, 
and with “ making believe very much,” to secure some semblance 
of freshness, dreading the sound of the hated organ or German 
band which it is almost too much trouble to send away, the dream 
of fresh woods may have in it a kind of bitter pleasure. He may 

rsuade himself with proper care that, after all, the imagination 
is much better than the reality would be. He may discover all 
kinds of valid objections to his finding any pleasure in a country 
or foreign life at this particular moment. He may indeed have 
almost attained some kind of self-content, when a letter reaches 
him penned by some one into whose composition little mercy 
enters. “The heat here,” he will learn on opening it, “has been 
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- exceptional, but generally tempered with a breeze ; and it is 
ways cool at night and morning. We are several hundred feet 
above the sea, and are surrounded by n hills. From the 
bottom of the lawn one hears constantly the babbling of a burn.” 
After reading such a letter as this, what hope can there be of any 
happiness or peace of mind for the man who is chained to London? 
At one blow the vainness of the imaginings with which he has 
fenced himself about to keep off envious longings is made plain, 
even as the weakness of Don Quixote’s helmet was. For the rest of 
the day the vision of his correspondent wandering among green 
hills and listening to the prattling streams haunts him and fills 
him with fruitless desires. 

It has been said that the best safeguard against the annoyance of 
great heat is to be constantly busied ; and it would certainly seem 
that, as in the case of other troubles, those who have the least 
time to give to self-pity suffer least. And the possession of leisure, 
which has always been held a powerful instrument of evil, 
assuredly induces many to aggravate their sufferings in the at- 
tempt to lessen them. Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands and mouths todo; the natural longing for iced drinks, 
once indulged, will most likely grow instead of being quenched 
with each application. The victims of indigestion during hot 
weather are apt to throw all the blame of their discomfort upon 
the state of the temperature ; but they might possibly find a nearer 
explanation in the mere quantity of liquid which they absorb. 
And it is to be observed that the enervating influence of a blazing 
sun begets a kind of demoralized recklessness which drives men 
to a wild combination within themselves of incongruous elements 
which would, in their stronger moments, fill them with horror. 
Urged by an unwise spirit of defiance, or following with inert 
‘Submission the suggestion of tempters who long for companions 
in vice, they will try one remedy after another, until they almost act 
in their own person the ogreish traveller in Murray's Conversation 


. Handbooks, whose first care on entering an hotel is to order every 
- conceivable variety of drink from tea to seltzer and brandy. The 


human stomach, it has been well observed, is not a retort; and 
this axiom might be remembered with advantage at the present 
moment. 

However, it is difficult even for a man who uses the most 


_ prudent and praiseworthy precautions to avoid being infected with 


the spirit of collapse, which perhaps not unnaturally has asserted 
itself beneath the fury of the sun. There is a story of an Italian 
shopman who was so overcome by a day somewhat hotter than 
usual, that to a customer who asked for some object that was 
not within his reach as he sat, he replied pathetically, “ Do 
eal really want it very much?” This may of course have 

a case of constitutional laziness, and the shopman may have 


- been the same who, when asked what was the meaning of a 


noise of artillery heard close at hand, said languidly “ Niente, 
niente; una revoluzione.” Something of this indifference has 
gained lately upon all the inhabitants of London. Very few of 
the theatres are open; and it seems that there is not enough 
energy in any of them to produce a new piece. One theatre 
puts iorward as an attraction that it is the coolest in London; 
and under existing circumstances this is perhaps the greatest pos- 
sible inducement to visit it. It may be noted that on the other 
side of the water none of this apathy exists. The Victoria this 
week has been ollering to its shirt-sleeved and enthralled audiences 
a play of Shakspeare’s every night, followed by Dick Turpin and 
Tom King. It is curious to observe the varying estimation in 
which, according to the bill, the diilerent plays are held. Hamlet 
is Shakspeare’s splendid tragedy ; Ochello is Shakspeare’s magnifi- 
cent tragedy; aud the Merchant of Venice drops suddenly down 
into Shalispeare’s play. The performance of Hamlet was not un- 
Aguusing,as it realized with very tolerable accuracy Dickens’saccount 
_of iz. Wopsle’s appearance in that play; and it was a healthy 
sign that, when the fencing was gouve through with the swords 
carried at the performers’ sides, there was a distinct hiss from the 
pit. The noise may, however, have been caused by a tear falling 
on the floor. 

It may console uncharitable people to learn that they have com- 
panions ia misfortune in Paris. Figaro observes that the time has 
now really come to pull out from the drawer the old paragraph 
beginning “ Paris n'est plus dans Paris. Nos boulevards sont 


- déserts,” &c.; and goes on to say that the drivers and horses of the 
-.omnibuses have taken to going through their duties in a state of 


sleep. The horses mechanically wake and stop at the stations; 
and this rouses the drivers, who murmur feebly “ Place . 
it,” and then sleep possesses them all again. There are stories 
of boot-heels found buried in the boulevard ; and the Polar bears 
in the Jardin des Plantes have exhibited all the symptoms of 
despair. The director, fearing that they might tear off their fur, 
has had tragedies read out to them with excellent sedative effect. 
The owner of a favourite dog has had clogs made for it to traverse 
the asphalte with; and their maker, who has put up over his 
door “ Dogs’ Clog-Maker,” expects to make a fortune. This story 
might appear extravagant, but it is a fact that some ten days 
ago a poodle was observed by several trustworthy witnesses walli- 
ing down the boulevard protected by a parasol, the handle of 
which he held in his erat We have not the same authority to 
confirm Le Jigarvo's statement that several camels have been ob- 
served strolling about the streets; but it is easy to believe that 
the proprietors of picture galleries which contain paintings of 
Alpine or even of ordinary winter subjects are mete | a good 
trade. It is a natural impulse to think of the frosty Caucasus, 
Bot indeed in order to hold a fire in one’s hand, but to attain even 


the momentary image of snow, ice, and that most pleasant form of 
work which approaches to idleness in that it is unnecessary. 

A New York paper has discovered that the great heat is due to 
too much magnesium being supplied to the sun, and has connected 
this fact with the exodus from the city of scientific men, to avoid, 
as is suggested, all responsibility in the matter. It is strange that 
as yet no Dr. Cumming has arisen to make capital out of the state 
of the atmosphere. Perhaps it is too hot. 


COLCHESTER EXCURSIONS. 


TIE excursions of the Archeological Institute from Colchester 
led its visitors to several remarkable places; but, on the 
whole, the interest of the meeting centred in the town in which 
it was held. And the town itself was better seen, and its history 
was more thoroughly gone into, than has always been the case. Mr. 
Clark was missed at the castle; still it did not need Mr. Clark to 
prove to any rational being that the Norman castle isa Norman 
castle, and not a Roman temple. He was perhaps really most 
wanted, not to settle the history or form of any particular build- 
ing, but to settle the question of bricks—how far the Roman 
tricks in the castle and the other buildings of Colchester are really 
Roman bricks in the sense of being bricks of Roman date, and how 
far they are merely Roman bricks in the sense of being bricks built 
according to an abiding Roman tradition. He was specially 
needed on this head at a certain corner of the abbey wall, where, 
alone in Colcheste., Mr. Parker recognized bricks of the first cen- 
tury, though bricks which looked exactly the same were to be 
seen in the castle and elsewhere. This point is of importance ; 
for, if bricks of genuine Claudian or Neronian thickness are to be 
found on the site of the abbey and nowhere else, it would natu- 
rally seem to follow, though Mr. Parker did not make this infer- 
ence from his alleged fact, that the first Roman Camalodunum 
stood on the hill crowned by the abbey, and that the present site 
was not occupied till after the overthrow of the first colony by 
Boadicea. But as the same kind of bricks are to be found all 
about, there seems to be no need to make an inference which 
would be hardly creditable to the wisdom of the first founders 
of the colony, as the present almost peninsular site is much the 
better of the two. But, on the whole, Colchester was well ex- 
amined, and many partsof its history were well worked. There was 
indeed 2 leap from Eudo Dapifer to Fairfax, which was rather a 
pity, as a town like Colchester must have a municipal history out 
of which Mr. Green could have made something. The points 
visited in the excursions were well chosen to illustrate points in 
the antiquities of the town itself. The Norman castle of Heding- 
ham went well with the Norman castle of Colchester. The gate- 
way of St. Osyth’s is the fellow to the gateway of St. John’s 
Abbey, and the ancient brickwork of Colchester may be well com- 
pared with the later brickwork at Layer Marney. Churches did not 
form a strong point in the meeting, either in Colchester itself or 
in the excursions. Colchester is full of parish churches, some of 
them respectable buildings enough, though none of them are 
specially remarkable. Of the two minsters beyond the walls, St. 
ohn’s Abbey has utterly vanished; of St. Botolfs Priory 
nothing is left but the ruined nave. A visit to Sudbury, a place of 
which some members declared that they knew nothing, except that 
the borough had been disfranchised, revealed the fact that the 
long clerestory, thick set with windows, is not universal in East 
Anglia, and revealed further a curious case, if not of adoration, at 
least of reverence for relics, in the shape of the head of Archbishop 
Simon of Sudbury, which is still carefully preserved in one of the 
churches. He was a benefactor to the town whose name he bore, 
and attached a college of priests to the church of St. Gregory. 
The church of Brightlingsey, in quite another direction, supplied 
a good example of an East-Anglian or East-Saxon tower—it is 
renowned as a sea-mark—and showed some curious changes 
in the church itself. But the main points were undoubtedly 
the castle of Hedingham, the house at Layer Marney, and the 
remains of monastic domestic work at St. Osyth’s. 

Hedingham is one of the best preserved of Norman keeps, and it 
is one of the best examples of a keep of moderate size intermediate 
between such vast piles as those of Colchester, Rochester, and 
London, and small towers like those at Malling which gradually 
died out into the pele-towers of the North. It supplies as marked 
a contrast to Colchester as two buildings essentially of the same 
date and class can supply. The space covered by the castle of 
Colchester is enormous, and, though it clearly was all roofed in, it 
is not easy to see how it was roofed in. Doors, windows, fire-places, 
witness to the fact; but the inside really looks more natural in 
its present state of anopen court. Hedingham is on a more mode- 
rate scale, and does not wholly forsake the character and propor- 
tions of a tower. It keeps too the shape of a regular square, 
while the rectangular form at Colchester is broken in upon by the 
projection which contains the chapel, which looks outside like the 
a of a great minster, while inside the prodigious thickness of 
the walls brings it down to a narrow passage. At Hedingham, as 
at Rochester, the chapel seems to have stood outside, at the top of 
the main staircase. ‘The positions of the two are also strikingly 
unlike. Colchester, of all castles, most distinctly stands in a town. 
It does not, like most other castles, stand on a height commandin 
the town. Itis simply the biggest building in the town itse 
But Hedingham Castle stands on a height in the centre of vast 
earthworks, at whose sight every one naturally wished for Mr. 
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Clark, and stands quite away from the neighbouring village. The 
fine masonry of Hedingham in is a marked contrast to 
the Roman brick out of which the castle of Colchester is 
made. Hedingham is doubtless the later of the two, and its 
details are of more advanced work; but the effect of rudeness 
at Colchester, and that of finish at Hedingham, is due far more to 
difference in material than to any change in strictly architectural 
style. The castle is of course the main building at Hedingham; 
but the church, somewhat later in date, is a remarkable example of 
the transition, with good and rather rich detail. 

At Layer are we change distinctly from the castle to the 
house. What is left of it—or, more truly, what is built of it, for 
it seems to be unfinished—is a magnificent example of the domestic 
architecture of the sixteenth century, which should be seen, if 
possible, with Cowdray fresh in remembrance. Layer Marney 
marks the state of things just one stage later than Cowdray. 
Cowdray is still purely English. It was built at the happy moment 
before the purely English style began to pass away. At 

yer Marney the ope, element has already begun to show 
itself; but the way in which it shows itself is most singular. In 
most cases the first sign of Italian influence is to be seen in the 
introduction of classical, or quasi-classical, columns, sometimes 
oddly enough applied. This indeed is no more than was 
natural; the classical column really was a beautiful feature in it- 
self, for which the forms of Gothic architecture supplied no place. 
On the other hand, in Northern lands large windows were needed, 
and the Northern architects had therefore developed forms of large 
windows for which Italy could naturally supply no substitutes. It 
was not wonderful then that in most cases the first sign of the in- 
trusion of a foreign element is the practice of covering fronts with 
columns, while the English or French types of window remain 
almost unchanged, and while even the doorways show forms which 
are at least half-and-half. But here comes in one important differ- 
ence between Layer Marney and most other buildings. Most of 
our great houses are of stone ; Layer Marney is of brick. The old 
Roman fashion, if it had ever died out, had come in again. Layer 
Marney is ostentatiously, and almost controversially, of brick. It 
will have nothing at all to say to stone; its mouldings and mul- 
lions are of brick, its minuter ornaments are of terra-cotta. In such 
a state of things there was hardly any field for the use of columns, 
and the place where the foreign element comes in is the very one 
from which in most buildings it keeps longest away—that is to say, 
the large square mullioned windows. The mullions them- 
selves and the heads of the lights are wrought into all manner of 
strange, rich, and fanciful forms, dragons and everything else. 
In the smaller windows and in the rest of the building generally 
there is no sign of Italian work except in some of the small 
cornices and some terra-cotta ornaments. The outline, the general 
design, and the smaller windows and doorways, may pass as purel 
English. The t gateway, with its tall turrets, is truly splendid, 
and inside at least it illustrates the rule that a building is often 
none the worse for being out of repair. These lofty turrets formed 
inside an endless series of low rooms one over the other; the 
effect is far better now that their floors are taken away. The 
Fag of the house has clearly never been finished, but 

ere are vast ranges of outbuildings agreeing in material, style, 
and date with the main building. The house is locally known as 
Layer Marney Tower, a name which strikes us as referring to the 
former existence of a Norman keep on or near the site. The church 
hard by is also of brickwork of much the same date as the house; 
but here the foreign element has still less opportunity of coming 
in, except in the tombs which supply an instructive series, passing 
from the purest mediseval work through one or two stages of 
Renaissance into the lowest abyss of corruption. On the 
same day as Layer Marney a visit was paid to a church of 
quite another character, that of Copford, which, little known 
as we fancy it is, may claim to take its place among the 
most instructive of our small Norman buildings. It consisted 
originally of a single body with an apse, the body covered with a 
barreled vault, like St. Sernin or the chapel in the White Tower, 
resting on massive pilasters showing themselves within and with- 
out. But on the south side arches had been cut through at 
different times, and in modern —— the vault had been altogether 
destroyed except in the apse. Still, grievously as the building has 
been disfigured, the whole design can be easily made out, and it 
supplies us with an example of arrangement far more common in 

er lands than in our own. 

The third chief object visited during the meeting was St. 
Osyth’s Priory, as it is commonly called, though its chiefs cer- 

inly held the rank of abbot. ‘This is a turning about of the 

practice, as common s is far more inclined to raise 
priories into abbeys than to cut down abbeys into priories. Of the 
abbey of Austin canons, of St. Osyth’s or of Chiche hardly any- 
thing is left of the church save a single Romanesque respond, and 

little of early domestic work. But there is a vast store of 
splendid domestic work of the sixteenth century, some of which 
would seem to be the work of monastic hands just before the 
Dissolution, and the rest of the tee immediately after. The 
grandest thing is the gateway of rich East-Anglian flint panel- 
work. Not far off is the parish church, which clearly began to be 
reconstructed in a strange fashion about the same time. Perhaps 
the Dissolution sto the work. 

Such were the chief things seen from Colchester. Should the 
Institute, according to one proposal, meet next year at North- 
ampton, the tale of bricks begun at Colchester may be continued 
at Brixworth. Mr. Markham should be pressed into the service 


for the battle-fields both of Northampton and Naseby; while of 
Northampton Castle, the scene of the great strife between Henry 
and Thomas, so little is left that it will need the fullest exercise 
of Mr. Clark's constructive powers to call it up as it stood on that 
memorable day. 


TEMPORARY DUTY. 


At this time of year, when members of Parliament seek 
refreshment and repose amongst the heather or by the side 
of a salmon river, whilst fashionable doctors and successful 
lawyers cool themselves in Alpine valleys, the greater number of 
our hardworking clergy are obliged to be content if they can 
manage to exchange one sphere of labour for another. For those 
who have many children it is difficult to obtain even this half- 
holiday. They need not answer advertisements in which sea- 
bathing, picturesque scenery, or a steam launch is offered. They 
must resign all hope of “ the moderate use of a pony carriage” or 
the enjoyment of living in a pretty house. These advantages are 
reserved for the fortunate few who can describe themselves as- 
“without incumbrance.” The lot of a poor man, rich in the pos- 
session of a dozen or more children, is not likely to fall in pleasant 
places. If he can afford to move at all, he will probably be obliged 
to accept the charge of some uninteresting, unhealthy, or secluded 
parish which has been declined by perhaps less worthy men. The 
area from which he can choose is small, because he cannot afford 
much money for travelling expenses, and it is still further restricted 
by the necessity of finding sutlicient accommodation for his 
patriarchal household. But a married clergyman without children, 
if he has some standing in his own diocese, or if he has acquired a 
literary reputation, however limited or undeserved, will find his 
only difficulty in selecting from the number of pleasant parishes. 
laced at his disposal. To those who like extending their know- 
edge of places and people there is often considerable enjoyment to 
be taken out of “locum tenancy.” To a novelist, in some cases, 
the position would be invaluable. Many are the curious peeps at 
life to be had from the vicarage windows. Many a tragedy may 
be watched through more than one act during the month’s 
sojourn in a country village. A startling revelation is often 
made to the sympathetic parson simply because he is a stranger. 
He does not know too much of the collateral features of the story, 
and it is so much the more easy to consult him upon a difficult 
question of duty, and to him is revealed the skeleton which 
has slumbered in the cupboard during the reign of the real vicar.. 
And there is something, too, of comedy in occupying that person- 
age’s place, stepping straight into his shoes, fulfilling his duties, 
though he is utterly unknown, wearing his surplice, being attended 
by his servants, and followed by his dog. Itis not without interest 
to take up the threads which another has been weaving, to keep them 
smooth if they are found so, or to try to disentangle the knots if 
matters have gone wrong in the parish. It is often possible for a 
judicious man to clear up misunderstandinys and heal wounds 
which have long been open. It is also, of course, quite possible to 
set a whole parish by the ears before the end of a week, and to. 
leave the unfortunate incumbent a legacy of lawsuits, quarrels, and 
disputes that will make him afraid ever to take another holiday. 
lt is very amusing sometimes to watch the perplexities of a 
Broad Churchman who by some train of events has chanced to 
become locum tenens for an extreme Evangelical. His sense of 
decorum makes him anxious not to contradict the teaching of the 
man whose place he had undertaken to fill for a few weeks ; yet he 
chafes inwardly at the idea of seeming to conceal his own opinions, 
The old sermons he has intended to preach have become useless, 
unless he happily discovers that by peppering his manuscript plen- 
tifully with texts, without much regard to their suitability, and by 
carefully winnowing out every sentence in which there is a suspicion 
of common sense, he may reach the level to which his hearers are 
accustomed. He is very careful when visiting the sick poor to throw 
no doubts upon the personality of the Devil, and not to question the 
probability of their all going to perdition and deserving it. He 
studiously ignores the village cricket-club, though he may long to. 
improve the boys’ round-hand bowling. He is even careful to. 
avoid discussions on religion or politics at dinner parties; but he. 
will be clever indeed if he succeeds in steering clear of all rocks of 
offence. He may fail when a neighbouring clergyman announces his. 
devotion to snipe-shooting, andinan unguarded moment he fancies 
he has found a muscular Christian at least. Or his presence of mind 
breaks down and he lets fall the sheep's clothing in which he has 
hitherto protected himself, when the squire would administer too. 
strong a dose of Toryism. A Broad Churchman, however, is better 
able to adapt himself to circumstances than a High Churchman. 
The exact angle of his eastward position,the note of his monotone, 
the cut of his whisker, may be the cause of deep misgiving in the 
congregation. He may insert a redundant collect after the sermon, 
omit to turn his back on the people at every convenient opportunity, 
and may have lax views on Gregorians and the confessional. All such 
things are of deep importance in a country parish, and the absent. 
incumbent receives letters, often anonymous, as to his substitute’s 
enornities. Clergymen who take duty in the country every summer 
come by degrees_to know as mapy different orders of divine 
service as there are days in the week, and as many “ uses” as there 
were before the Act of Uniformity. Bands and black gowns linger 
insome places. There are diversities of administration of matrimony. 
Strange local hymn-books are found in use, and customs of bell 


ringing and organ-playing are kept up. 
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Perhaps the most trying position for the locum tenens is where 
the parson’s wife and family remain in the parish, and he becomes 
their guest. Then indeed he feels himself obliged to order his 
goings re He gives offence equally if he is too stitf 
or too playful. What he would prefer to treat as a holiday is 
sober earnest to them. He must not wear any but a white tie 
in the parish, nor lie full length on the lawn in the sun, nor 
flirt with the parson’s pretty daughter, nor jump the churchyard 
fence, nor play lawn tennis on Saturday. e has to fight 
over again at the dinner-table all the controversies which he has 
been so unwise as to start in his sermons, and to give many reasons 
for every expression of the faith that is in him. This ordeal is 
gone through at intervals all che week; the opinions of the 

ishioners, especially of the old women, are quoted for his 
benefit, and he had better have resigned at once than have hinted 
in an unguarded moment at doubts as to the authenticity of a 
Greek text. The children, if there are any, treat him as a superior 
kind of tutor, or an inferior curate, and the chances are that one of 
them tells him that mamma has declared him of questionable ortho- 
—~ and that papa in his letters habitually refers to him as the 
hireling. 


It is not easy to choose among the advertisements with which at 
certain seasons the Church papers teem. Sometimes a clergyman 
announces that he “will receive as a guest during September a 

tleman in priest’s orders, who, in return, will assist in the 
Sunday services”; the word “gentleman” being printed in 
capitals. Sometimes greater inducements are held forth in the 
shape of shooting, or, more frequently, fishing. Of a picturesque 
neighbourhood the most is made, and a clergyman is allured to the 
North by the promise that, if he can assist on Sunday, he may be 
“free to visit the Lakes, the Isle of Man, or Ireland, during the 
week;” or he is informed that “‘ Rokeby, High Force, and Cauldron 
Snout are in the immediate neighbourhood,” and that “ five or six 
hours at Windermere or Ullswater are practicable daily.” Of 
another charming place he may hear even more:—“ A beautiful 
neighbourhood, six miles from the sea, on the banks of the Camel. 
Anglican views.” Mere curiosity to know how Anglican views 
appear on Camel's banks must secure hundreds of replies for such 
an advertisement. Sometimes the intending tenant advertises 
himself. One clergyman “would be happy to officiate for 
accommodations for three weeks in a pleasurable locality,” and he 
asserts of his two children of twelve and ten that their “careful 
conduct could, under all conditions, be safely guaranteed.” There is 
something very rash in this promise. Children of twelve and ten 
must be greatly above the average in carefulness if the fondest 
parent can guarantee their breaking no windows and eating no un- 
ripe fruit ; unless indeed he purpose keeping them in respirators 
and handcutis, or under chloroform, during their visit. Those 
clergymen who have no such encumbrances ure anxious to state 
the fact, as a greater advantage than even ability to intone, or 
“ medium opinions.” Some also think it worth while to say that 
they “can preach,” and nearly all consider a pony carriage indis- 
= Now and then the advertiser restricts himself in the 
ength of his notice. “M.A. Oxon.” announces briefly that he is 
“single, moderate, free,” adding the word “ temporary,” which 
must be taken to refer rather to the kind of engagement he needs 
than to the evanescent nature of singleness, moderation, or 
freedom. When the place is at last decided upon there is 
a@ period of anxiety until it has been fully tried, and 
many are the tragic experiences of the annual locum tenens. 
At one place he may find himself tied to a house overrun with 
wild animals all eager for a taste of the newcomer, and may have 
to make his first appearance among the congregation with eyes and 


forehead swelled and red from the combats of the night. Or the 
incumbent may have locked up the library, and not a book is to be 


found except an almanac five yearsold. Or the fruit in the orchard 
has all been pulled green and boiled down, and the garden 
thoroughly exhausted. The horse has been turned out to grass, 
and the cows are all dry. But such experiences are not common, 
and they matter the less because the feeling on the part of the 

ishioners is one of hospitality and welcome. The locum tenens 
is the guest of the whole parish. If he has come from London, 
he is looked upon with an extra allowance of the pity which 
country folk always bestow on town folk. He is forced to make 
new acquaintances such as he might never meet at home, and 
friendships for life sometimes ensue. He may in rare cases be able 
to fan into a flame the spark of genius in some local poet or painter, 
and may come upon talent in other ways where he least expects it. 
He obtains bird’s-eye views of a social situation previously quite 
unknown to him, and has opportunities of extending and improv- 
ing his knowledge of human nature. And, if he is the object of 
much kindness, he may also be the cause of a little scheming. 
The churchwardens will perhaps take advantage of his presence to 

t their own way on some point of procedure in which they have 

ong differed with the vicar. 


THE ARMY PROMOTION COMMISSION. 


HERE are two standing difficulties in the management of the 
British army ; it has too many officers and it has too few men. 

An outsider might think that, if the army were expanded adequatel 
to the necessity of the time, there would be room in it for all 
officers existing or likely to exist. But the Commission on Pro- 
motion and Retirement could not go into such general considera- 


tions. They had before them the ordinary case of a battalion of 
the line, consisting of one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, and 
twenty-nine captains and subalterns; and, as it is clear that in 
time of peace all inferior officers cannot be promoted, they must be 
offered pensions to retire. This is the substance of the Report, 
and it is eminently characteristic of our system that, having some 
hundreds of men in the prime of life who know at least the 
mechanical part of military duty well, we consider only how to 
get rid of them in the cheapest way. It is some consolation to 
those who are anxious for the safety and honour of the country 
that these superfluous officers exist, and, in some scrambling im- 
perfect way, might be utilized in case of war. But if we had, as 
we ought to have, a militia, either voluntary or compulsory, of 
250,000 men, there would be room in it for all ex-captains of the 
line. The Duke of Cambridge says that at this moment we have 
not officers enough, and it is not likely therefore that the number 
will be reduced; and, if it is maintained, Parliament must find 
money for the inevitable pensions. The Commissioners make in- 
deed a vague suggestion, that civil employment might be found 
for officers as an inducement to retire; but that is only shifting 
the burden from one department of the public service to another. 
“ We are of opinion that employment in the Telegraph Service 
will both afford openings for the retirement of officers from their 
regiments, and furnish a training for these gentlemen which might 
be of great military value.” This passage in the Report does not 
appear to be founded on any evidence taken by the Commission, 
and if the Postmaster-General had been consulted, his response 
would probably not have been encouraging. The Telegraph Ser- 
vice has enough heads already, and economy can only be attained 
by consolidating districts. The Parliamentary Committee which 
lately reported on this service would not, we think, have en- 
couraged the notion of finding init openings for the retirement of 
regimental officers who must learn their business after being a 
pointed. <A training “of great military value” ought to be paid 
for as an army matter, and not borrowed from a civil department 
which cannot afford to lend. We make no objection to the prin- 
ciple of employing ex-soldiers in the Civil Service, but only to 
crude suggestions in this direction which are practically useless. 
“ The State requires a certain limited number of officers to fill the 
higher ranks of the army, and it requires at the same time another 
and very much larger body of officers to fill the lower ranks. It 
is impossible te offer to each and all of the latter promotion to the 
higher ranks within any reasonable time; but it is practical and 
reasonable to offer to those who cannot be promoted a pecuni 
recompense when called upon to retire.” This is the pith of the 
Report, and it is evident that, if nothing better can be done, a 
pecuniary recompense must be provided ; but we do not think that 
the Commission has exhausted the possibilities of doing better. 

The evidence of Sir Lintorn Simmons contains matter more 
useful than any vague suggestion about employment in the Civil 
Service. He thinks it would be a good thing not to allow officers 
to enter the auxiliary forces at all aiter a certain time unless they 
have gone through certain work in the army. Young men might 
be encouraged to enter the army by giving lieutenants who had 
served for tive years the offer of commissions as captains in the 
militia or the auxiliary forces, In the same way he would encou- 
rage a captain of two years’ service as such to retire, giving him 
the offer of a majority in the militia. Also, with a view to 
ofticering the militia with men who understand their work and 
have been trained, Sir Lintorn Simmons would render all retiring 
officers liable to serve in any way in case of necessity with any of 
the auxiliary forces. The officers who had been retired compul- 
sorily might be drafted into a militia regiment with a step of rank. 
For instance, a major retired compulsorily at forty-five might be 
passed into the militia with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, if there 
was a vacancy for him, after which two years’ service in the militia 
might count as one towards increasing pension. Another witness, 
Sir John Adye, made suggestions as to what he called “ outlets,” 
one of which was that captains should be allowed to go to the 
militia after fifteen years’ service, and he would give them half 
pay for ten years, provided they served that time in the militia. 
it was said that some rule of this kind exists at present, but 
captains of the line do not take appointments in the militia; and 
the witness answered that perhaps that might be so, “ because the 
militia du not like receiving officers, as a rule, except of their own 
counties.” He was of course speaking of the militia as it is; but 
we are entitled to consider it as it must eventually become; and, if 
efficiency is to be ensured throughout a large force, well-trained 
oflicers must be received into it even at the sacrifice of local con- 
siderations, The Duke of Cambridge objected to the clogging of 
the half-pay list. ‘ Anything you could do,” he said, “ to get rid 
of the half-pay list I should rejoice at.” There are men on half 
pay who are really excellent men, and we cannot employ them. 
But if it were determined to double the number of the militia and 
to increase its efficiency, the Duke of Cambridge would probably 
tind employment for many officers. We use the word militia as 
a familiar and convenient term; but our meaning is that under 
some form and under some name the defensive force of the country 
ought to be largely augmented, and if this were done there would 
be employment for supertiuous officers of the active army. 

Taking the infantry alone, it appears that, under present 
regulations, the officer will be nearly seven years longer in the 
service before reaching the rank of captain than he was under 
purchase, ten years longer before becoming a major, and ten years 
longer before reaching the rank of lieutenant-colonel. This result 
would constitute a stagnation in promotion of which, says the 
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Report, the officers might justly Sang ee and which would, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, be destructive of the efficiency of 

earmy. It appears from an actuary’s report that, after allowing 
for all vacancies which the present regulations and the average 
death-rate would produce, there will in the infantry of the line 
alone be 33 majors, 73 captains, and 29 subalterns annually for 
whom no promotion is available, and who must be by some means 
removed if the requisite rate of promotion is to be maintained. 
Retirements must be brought about in the lower as well as the 
upper ranks, and this can only be done in the main by means of a 
pension or sum of money on retiring, whether by compulsion or 
choice. By the Royal Warrant of the 30th of October, 1871, the 
commissions of major and lieutenant-colonel are granted only for 
the limited period of five years. It is proposed to go a step 
further, and to provide that the commissions of lieutenant and 
captain shall only be granted for a period not together exceeding 
in the whole twenty years, and that at the end of that period the 
officer, if he has not attained promotion, shall be retired from the 
vegiment. This provision, if adopted, will deal with the obstacles 
that stand in the way of promotion at the very point where they 
are chiefly felt—namely, in passing from the rank of captain to 
that of major—and it is on this provision that the Commissioners 
mainly rely for effecting the objects in view. The sum which they 
propose is 200/, a year, or its commuted value at the age of the 
retiring officer at the rate of 5 per cent., which in ordinary cases 
will amount to 2,648/. This is rather less than full pay, which, 
for a captain in the infantry of the line, amounts to 211/. 7s. 11d. 

The system of a fixed establishment of general officers, limited 
to an arbitrary number, with its moderate pay and its prizes of 
regimental colonelcies, has been in great measure the accidental 
growth of time and traditional practice. The Commissioners, 
although not wholly satisfied with this system, recommend its 
improvement rather than its destruction. The result of the system 
as it stands would be that 523 brevet-colonels on the half-pay 
list would be waiting for the step of major-general, which they 
would reach on the average at the ot 64 years, after passing 
13} years unemployed on half-pay. “Thus in the majority of cases 
the of general would become a mere reward for faithful 
service in the past. And even in those cases in which the 
rank should be attained at a sufficiently early age, the 
efficiency of the individual officer would be seriously impaired 
by his iod of enforced idleness and withdrawal from 
military life. The chief proposal under this head is thata number 
of the oldest general officers should be from time to time removed 
from the fixed establishment to a second or “ Retired” List, re- 
taining their rank, their emoluments, and their eligibility for 
colonelcies of regiments, and that the places thus vacated on the 
fixed establishment should be filled in the ordinary way from the 
list of brevet-colonels. It is further proposed that a pension of 
420l. a year should be offered to brevet-colonels at the completion 
of their five years’ command of their regiments, on condition of 
their retiring from the army. 


Upon the subject of promotion the Commissioners say that the 
present system, which they do not propose to alter, comes to this 
—that promotion is, as a rule, governed by seniority tempered by 
rejection. They would have been glad if they could have seen 
their way to the construction of any regular system under which 
those who had most mind and capacity should take the lead in 
promotion, But they doubt if it is possible, at any rate in time 
of peace. Military qualifications make themselves known in 
military exploit or action; and the Commissioners do not think 
that any amount of acquired knowledge, tested by any form of 
examination, is a guarantee for the possession of those numerous 
and varied qualities which go to form the character of military 
excellence. Nor are they aware that there is any other method 
but that of experience by which the possessor of these qualities 
can be surely known. But, as a rule, experience can only 
be gained in active service, and this,except in time of war on a 
large scale, comes only within the reach of the few; and it would 
be most unjust to those who have not had the good fortune of 
taking part in it to retard their promotion in favour of those who 
have. But the Commissioners are here speaking only of a system 
or rule of promotion, and not of the casual promotion of indi- 
vidual officers, by brevet or otherwise, for distinguished services 
when rendered. They think that the power of the Commander-in- 
Chief to push fo: a deserving officer is most valuable in every 
point of view. These Commissioners, besides making carefully 
considered recommendations, have collected a body of curious and 
valuable evidence. They have done probably all that arithmetic 
can do for the British army, and they calculate the ultimate addi- 
tional cost of their scheme, as compared with that involved in 
existing regulations, at about 350,000/. a year. The country will 
not grudge the payment of such a sum to secure the desired result, 
and probably the Commissioners have done as well as could be 
done within their powers. We should like to see attention given 
to a greater question—namely, How is the British army to be made 
adequate to national defence? As we believe that this question, 
when it forces itself into notice, will create an increased demand 
for officers, we + oo any plan for getting rid of them as unprac- 
tical. But this Commission had to deal with things as they are, 
not as they ought to be. 


THE ART OF TRANSLATION. 


ee is likely to occupy an important place in the 
classical scholarship of the future. The larger becomes the 
proportion of educated men who are imperfectly acquainted with 
the Latin and Greek languages,the more pressing will be the 
obligation on those who make them their special study to render 
the substance and the form of the great masterpieces of antiquity 
intelligible and appreciable to all persons of ordinary culture. But 
if the execution of this work is to be in any measure adequate to 
the laborious preparation which exact and finished a 
implies, it must be attended with a clearer conception of the en 
and nature of translation than the fallacies on this -subject 
which appear to have sprung up under the shadow of dis- 
tinguished names, both at Oxford and Cambridge, but which 
we cannot but regard as mere idols of the philological cave, 
overlaying the simple and obvious principles which should 
guide all translation, and not bearing the light when taken out 
of the peculiar atmosphere of the lecture-room. One of these 
is the assumption that freedom and laxity of translation are 
convertible terms; that a translation must necessarily be “slip- 
shod” if it is free. Or, to adopt the converse mode of statement, 
it is assumed that a literal and a faithful translation are the same 
thing. But surely a faithful rendering may yet happen to be free, 
and a very literal translation may be slipshod in point of style. Every 
good translator will aim at being faithful, and will avoid being 
loose ; but to aim at being literal is only less mistaken than to aim 
at being free, at least in the sense in which freedom is opposed to 
literalness. For there is one kind of freedom which the translator, 
like every artist, must prize amongst his highest gifts—the freedom 
which is inseparable from perfection. 

This fallacy has been reinforced by a false analogy from the art 
of painting. It is taken for granted that the work of translating an 
ancient writing is like that of copying a picture, and that hence, as 
far as possible, not only the meaning of every line, but the actual 
curves and sinuosities of every line, are to be preserved. But the two 
operations are not in part materid. The impressions of colour and 
form are not so different in different ages and countries but that a 
similar effect may be produced by giving line for line and shade 
for shade. But it is otherwise with the varieties of human speech, 
which have a subtle and intricate correspondence with successive 
or simultaneous modes of thought. A line-for-line or word-for- 
word rendering may produce a wholly different effect from that 
which the original produced on those who first read or heard it, 
either because their ears were habituated to a ter fulness of 
sound, or their minds to less regularly constructed periods, or to a 
greater prominence of logical forms, or to a more perceptible blend- 
ing of poetry with prose. It is another lesson that the analogy of 
the art of painting may really teach us—the lesson of preserving the 
tout ensemble, the general harmony of colouring, and, above all, 
the spirit and motive of the original. This is the higher and 
worthier aim, at once high and noble, which is indeed common 
to the translator and to the copier of a picture, and the attainment 
of which distinguishes the mechanical copyist from the real artist. 
The one sees only the lines and pigments of the work before him, 
the other sees in imagination the natural or ideal forms and hues 
which the old painter saw. 

Take, for example, the well-known passage of the Phedrus, 
which, notwithstanding adverse criticism, appears in the revised 
edition of Dr. Jowett’s Plato almost word for word as in the 

Soc. But let me ask you, friend, have we not reached the plane-tree to 
which you were conducting us ? 

Puaprvs. Yes; here is the tree. 

Soc. Yes, indeed, and a fair and shady resting-place, full of summer 
sounds and scents. There is the lofty and spreading plane-tree, and the 
agnus-castus high and clustering, in the fullest blossom and the greatest 
fragrance ; and the stream which flows beneath the plane-tree is deliciously 
cold to the feet. Judging from the ornaments and images, this must be a 
spot sacred to Achelous and the Nymphs ; moreover, there is a sweet breeze, 
and the grasshoppers chirrup ; and the greatest charm of all is the grass 


like a pillow gently sloping to the head. My dear Phedrus, you have been 
an admirable guide. 


The aim of the translator here is to reproduce the atmosphere of 
the original, radiant with life and redolent of joy and youth, so 
that it may be felt in all its freshness by English readers. The 
image, so familiar to the Greek, but unfamiliar and therefore cold 
and formal to the English reader, of a chorus accompanied by the 
flute, is felt to interfere with this effect of freshness and pure lite 
and light, and is therefore suppressed. On the other hand, the 
“summery sound” of the breeze is felt to be so important for the 
main object, that this epithet is, by a license which grammarians 
recognize as Hypallage, transferred from its immediate context 
and placed at the beginning of the sentence; only, instead 
of “summery,” which has a false poetic ring, the simpler ex- 
pression “summer sounds” is used, so as not to divert 
the attention from the single image which is being presented 
to any particular feature, or from the meaning to the words. 
But this and the like processes, which are really indications of ex- 
treme care, are apt to be condemned as negligences by scholars who 
are not aware of the amount of “ combing and curling” which has 
been bestowed on the work, and whose canons of judgment have 
more in common with Sheridan’s Critic or the “correct diction” 
of Protagoras than with the spirit of the Phedrus. Plato has 
himself anticipated this manner of dealing with his ideas in the 
conclusion of the Cratylus, when he says that no man of sense will 
like to put himself or the education of nis mind in the power of 
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names. On which Mr. Jowett very properly remarks, that in this 
and other passages Plato shows that he is as completely emanci- 
ted from the influence of “ Idols of the tribe” as Bacon himself. 
Ve think it fortunate for the English readers of Plato that Mr. 
Jowett has not fallen under the influence of the idols of the school. 

In revising the passage above quoted for his second edition the 
translator has made only one change. This is the omission of 
the word “here,” which in the former version represented perafv 
Tav Adyar. “ But here let me ask you” has been altered to “ But 
let me ask you.” This change, trifling as it may seem, suggests 
a general consideration of some importance with reference to this 
whole subject. 

One of the chief differences between the ancient and modern 
languages, and notably between Greek and English, is in the use 
of the particles, by which in Greek the relation of sentences and 
the _— of sentences to one another is often made explicit, when 
in English this relation is left to be understood. And this is 
perhaps the crowning test of excellence in English writing. A good 
writer knows how, without loading his style with conjunctions 
and qualifying words, to suggest the particular shade of expres- 
sion and emphasis which he intends to convey. This skill has 
been rarely attained by translators of the classics. Either they 
neglect the particles and make a bald disjointed piece of work, or 
more frequently they show the exactness of their scholarship by 

reserving a minuteness of articulation which is intolerable to the 

inglish reader. It requires no ordinary nicety and discrimination 
of judgment to strike the proper balance here. Of the two failings, 
we must confess our preference for that which elevates the whole 
above the parts to that in which the feeling of the whole is ob- 
secured or lost through the pedantically minute rendering of the 
parts. 

Mr. Browning's brilliant transcripts from Euripides are too often 
marred by his close adherence to what may be called (tropically, 
of course) “ the doctrine of the enclitic de.” In one of the finest 
parts of his rendering of the Hercules Furens, the ode in which 
the Chorus “tell us plaintively of how many evils old age is the 
cause,” there occur these words :— 

Never be mine the preference 

Of an Asian empire’s wealth, nor yet 

Of a house all gold, to youth, to youth 

That’s beauty, whatever the gods dispense ! 

Whether in wealth we joy, or fret 

Paupers—of all God's gifts most beautiful, in truth ! 
The italics are ours. What has “in truth” to do at the climax 
and turning-point of a lyric rhythm? When has Mr. Browning 
been wont to give us such “sarcenet surety” in his verse? There 
is only one explanation of the phenomenon. The translator was 
anxious that we should not lose his interpretation of an ambiguous 
particle. In a cursory re-perusal (yotv ¥) of his charming version 
of the Alcestis, we were ungracious enough to note forty-eight of 
these bits of “ pepper-gingerbread ” disturbing the melodious flow 
of Lalaustion’s recital. Our list includes fourteen “at leasts,” 
with a proportionate sprinkling of “indeeds,” “ assuredlys,” “ un- 
doubiedlys,” “certainlys,” and superfluous “thens.” Here is 
a quantitative test which may enable some New Browning 
Society (when other keys to Euripides have been lost) to distin- 
guish with certainty of cleavage between the translation and 
the beautiful, though too ingenious, commentary. 

Another difference of idiom cousists in the order of words and 
clauses. And here also the idea of translation has been hampered 
with a formal and empirical rule, which is not without a partial 
value, and has the sanction of no less a name than that of 
the late Professor Coningtom This rule is, that the order of the 
words in the original should be as far as possible preserved. If by 
this it is meant that the most emphatic words shall be in the 
most emphatic places, and that connexion and association of ideas 
should be carefully observed, such a precept is not only just, but 
obvious. Lut, if taken literally, it is certainly not applicable to 
the process of translating from Greek into English. For in Greek 
the tirst word is the most emphatic; in English the last. The 
Greeks put relative before antecedent, predicate before subject, the 
consequence before the cause. The figure known to grammarians 
as voTepov mpérepoy (making first in thought what is last 
in nature) is far more frequently used by Greek than by 
English writers. The translator should take account of these 
and the like differences, uot in any technical or formal spirit, 
but through the same instinctive sense of the relation existing 
between the idioms of both languages, which is his guide through- 
out his ditlicult and delicate task. 

The pedantic tendencies which we are calling in question are apt 
to be summed up in the convenient formula, which is also not 
without a certain scholastic significance and value, that a good 
translation is the best commentary. Dy this it is perhaps meant 
that the best translator sums up the labours of previous inter- 

ters, and adds something more. Lut it is apt to be understood 
in another sense, which tends to cramp and warp the execu- 
tion. or it is inferred that the translator has a duty not 
only to the English reader, but to the schoolboy or college 
student, whom he is to inform as to the significance of the Greek 
particles, on the foree of a gnomic aorist, on the construction of a 
noun with a neuter or passive verb. but he who engages in thi 
work is sure to be hampered and confused if he has any other end 
in view than that of conveying to persons unacquainted with the 
original as nearly as possible the same impression, not only in 
detail, but in the contour and proportions of the whole fabcie, 


which he believes to have been conveyed by the original to the 
mind of a Greek. 

The foregoing remarks imply an assertion which to many, 
schoolmasters and others, is sure to sound like heresy—namely, that 
the object of translation “ is not merely to render the words of one 
language into the words of another, but to produce an impression 
similar, or nearly similar, to that of the original on the mind of the 
reader.” This ought not to be a paradox to any one who has ever 
been seriously engaged in translating from an ancient language. 
He must know that, while in the more level passages the language 
may be often turned “as clay to the seal,” and the desired eiiect 
may be produced by an almost literal version, yet in those very 

laces which most try his skill he finds an imperative need of a 
find of alchemy by which the precious metal, when taken out of 
its first mould, may be fused and cast anew. He is above all things 
bent on giving to his work an appropriate form. And while 
he is rightly jealous both of losing anything essential and of 
the introduction of any alloy, he will hardly care to be bound 
by canons according to which his best work is that which costs 
him the least trouble. Why is Pope's Lliad, with all its 
spirit, an inadequate work? Not because it is not literal, but 
because it fails to represent some of the essential qualities of the 
original. Pope could no more give the impression of Homer than. 
he could have written Erechtheus. He had not steeped himself in 
Greek, nor had he the command of the English harmonies which 
are most kindred to early poetry. His theory of the nature of the 
lliad was more defective than his theory of translation. 

We are come to the edge of questions which are well worthy of 
separate treatment, such as that of the difference between trans- 
lations from ancient and modern languages, from poetry and from 
prose, that of prose or verse translations of poetry, and, above all, 
the still vexed question of exotic rhythms. But the discussion 
of these would lead us too far afield, and may be reserved for some 
other time. 


THE RAILWAY ACCIDENT SEASON. 


Fong it is well known, is fatal alike to grouse and to rail- 
way travellers, and, as usual at this time of year, the newspapers. 
are full of what are called “ railway accidents.” This is, however, 
obviously a misnomer, for the accidental part of the railway sys- 
tem—that is to say, the part which is left to chance—is the 
safe arrival of the passengers, Nothing could be more grimly 
satirical, whether intentional or not, than the announcement of the 
Times the other day that “an excursion train from Bournemouth 
to Bath arrived at Radstock in safety.” This was the beginning 
of an account of a shocking disaster which followed immediately 
aiterwards. Having accomplished this wonderful feat of actually 
running safely as far as Radstock, the train went on, and had not 
gone a hundred yards when it was met bya special train from 
Bath; and the two engines, weighing fifty tons each, dashed 
upon one another with great violence. It was only an accident 
that this horrible event happened at this particular spot, but the 
officials appear to have made excellent arrangements for giving 
a fair chance of destruction to their customers throughout 
their journey, and the collision was the natural result of the 
way in which the line was worked. It was also an accident for 
which the Railway Company was not responsible that the number 
of people killed was less than might reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The line is a branch of the Somerset and Dorset Railway, 
and is worked jointly by the Midland and London and South- 
Western Companies, nominally on the absolute block system. It 
is clear, however, that at busy times the precautions of the block 
system are suspended, just because they are then most necessary. 
Mr. H. Chapman, engineer of the Somerset and Dorset Railway, 
said that a signalman would be justified in passing on trains if he 
thought the line was clear, whereas a station-master could only 
act in crossing trains under the direct instructions of the crossing- 
agent. A signalman away from a station might act on his own 
motion, and without corresponding with a crossing-agent, the 
reason given being that he would have no crossing-agent to corre- 
spond with ; a good reason in itself, but no reason for putting an 
ignorant labourer—as signalmen usually are on this line—to send 
on trains at his own discretion. If the staff system had been in 
operation, a collision would have been impossible. 

The happy-go-lucky way in which this line is worked is also 
illustrated by the evidence of Mr. Percy, the crossing-agent. He 
complained that the station-masters frequently “ neglected their 
duty, and did not provide him (the crossing-agent) with 
the necessary information to enable him to m the re- 
quisite arrangements for the crossing of trains.” The profound. 
philosophy of railway management is happily illustrated in the 
sagacious remark of this functionary, that “ unless he knew of the 
position of the trains he could not arrange for their crossing.” This 
obvious necessity appears to be continually neglected by station- 
masters and other officials on this line; but of course when a bad 
accident happens and there is a question of damages, a neat edition 
of regulations is produced for the edification of the coroner’s jury- 
The question is, how far is the manner in which the line is actually 
worked consistent with those rules being carried out,and what means 
does the Company take to enforce obedience to its nominal orders. 
Another element of difficulty in the problem which this crossing- 
agent had to solve was that, as he confessed, ‘“ he never could calcu- 
late the time a train would take from Evercreech to Bath in conse- 
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ce of the heavy gradients it had to contend with.” It is obvious 

t in the working of a single line which depends upon crossing 
arrangements made by a crossing-agent who is kept imperfectly in- 
formed of the points from which and the hours at which trains areto 
be expected, and who is further unable to calculate, on account of 
bad gradients, when a train is likely to arrive at a certain — col- 
lisions may be confidently — It ap d from the documents 
produced that, strong complaints having been made in February of 
several bad cases of inattention at Wellow, the station-master blamed 
his clerk, and the clerk pleaded that he had overslept himself, and 
besides had no recollection of being asked about a certain train, 
but, if he had been asked, it must have slipped his memory. There 
was also “serious irregularity anda disordered state of the traffic” 
at Radstock, but the station-master held that “clerks were not 
machines to be fastened on the telegraph instruments.” Moreover, 
on this line seventeen extra trains were run on the day 
of the accident. “No arrangement was made for the crossing 
of the two trains to which the accident happened, because the 
Bath train was due to leave Radstock before the up-special left 
Evercreech Junction”; but, in point of fact, the Bath train 
was timed to leave Bath at 9.10, and did not leave till 10.43. It 
is easily understood, therefore, why calculations which might have 
been correct had the trains been punctual to their appointed times 
should have the happy effect, on account of a delay of an hour and 
a half, of producing a collision. Dando, a signalman on this line, 
who was at a critical point on this occasion, had never been a 
signalman till the 13th of June last, and bad learned his duties 
only in a haphazard sort of way. He admitted that his distance 
signal was not lighted for want of oil, and that there was hardly 
enough for the home signal, at a time when it was getting 
dark, though he had no idea what o'clock it was. Another 
official on this line charged with life-and-death responsibili- 
ties is fifteen years of age, and has 7s. 6d. a week as wages. 


He does duty as a telegraph clerk at Wellow, and sometimes |: 


works fourteen hours a day. He has not only to attend to 
the telegraph, but to collect the tickets, and when the porter is 
absent, to look after the passengers’ luggage. Moreover, when the 
station-master is away, he is in joint charge with the raw signal- 
man of the single-line arrangements, This important official tinds 
it difficult, he says, to get up sometimes, owing to the hours he 
has to work. On the night in question he gave “ line clear” to 
Forscote, and then left the office for a while. On going back he 
found the needle of his instrument vertical, and took that to mean 
that the line to Forscote was perfectly clear. The inquiry is not 
yet concluded, but perhaps the facts we have mentioned may 
afford some idea of the fashion in which this railway is conducted. 
The station-master at Wellow, who started the Bath train, knew 
that the Bournemouth train was overdue, but “ he followed the 
usual practice.” He added that “ he did not consider the ordinary 
Tule applied to this train, because it was an extraordinary train out 
of the ordinary course.” Nothing could be more perfect than this 
as a philosophical explanation of collisions on a single line on 
which the crossing of trains is arranged without proper information, 
and on the basis of impossible calculations, while extraordinary 
trains dash about “ out of the ordinary course.” 

Since the accident which befell’ the “Flying Dutchman” 
on the 27th of last month on the Great Western Railway at 
Long Ashton, in which two people were killed and twenty or 
thirty more or less injured, there has been a succession of dis- 
asters, all indicating that the accident season has set in with its 
usual severity. On Tuesday part of a goods train broke loose 
near Appleby, on the Midland Railway, and, as it ran down 
the incline, came into collision with the express from Scotland : 
but though many persons were injured, by a happy chance none 
were killed. On Monday an excursion train standing in the Great 
Western station at Bristol, ready to start, was run into by the 
down-train from Swindon, which had overshot the mark. The 
only official explanation was that a miscalculation had been made 
as to whether there was room for two long trains at the platform 
at the same time. Next day there were two more accidents on the 
same railway. In one a bale of cotton on an insecurely packed 
truck fell off and threw the train off the rails. In another, a 
Stone train got off the line when crossing points. In these 
cases nobody was killed; but that was only a fortunate acci- 
dent. It may be said thata Railway Company cannot always help 
trucks breaking loose or bales of cotton tumbling off; but it is well 
known that such accidents usually mean servants overworked in 
the hot weather. Some instructive disclosures came out in the 
case of the “ Flying Dutchman.” Wilkins, a ganger, in reply to 
questions, said that in the first quarter of the year he could not 
get enough fastenings and bolts; rails were very short too; 
and they had transomes, but not sleepers, and did not begin 
to get what they wanted till the day of the accident. And then 
followed these questions :— 

Captain Tyler.—But the line is not so good as you would like to see it ? 
Witness.—It is not. ‘There are some defective rails. I should like to see 
them out for one thing. There are some of the sleepers I should like to 
renew. The fastenings, too, are not so good as they should be. Some of 
the ballast and packing up have been very rough. 

A. Juror.—Can you tell us, are the longitudinal sleepers in good or bad 
order at the present moment ?—Some are in good order. Are those others 
dit or safe to be down or not ?—Well, I do not know any that are dan- 
gerous. Are some so rotten that they won’t hold the bolts ?—That is when 
the bolt serews are worn out. Is it not a fact that the sleepers in some 
places would not firmly hold the bolt ?—They get worn out. 

This witness also stated that there was a deficiency of materials 
aud labour during the first six months of the year to keep his 


section of the line in good order, and they had not been sufficiently 
supplied by the Company to make up this deficiency. “For one thing 
they had not got rails enough.” A list of materials in hand on the 
ist of January was produced, showing a very small proportion of 
stock for twenty-four miles of road, so that, “ in the ordinary way 
of repairs it would be used up in a fortnight.” In the opinion of 
Captain Tyler, who examined the ground, the accident was caused. 
by the loose and uneven condition of the line. The evidence of 
Mr. Margary, one of the engineers of the Great Western, brings out 
very clearly the stupid and hopeless fatalism with which a certain 
class of railway officials regard what they choose to call accidents, 
but which are, in fact, the direct, natural, and inevitable results 
of their own carelessness and mismanagement. He could not deny 
that the line was not as it should be, but he would not admit that 
this could possibly have anything to do with the accident, nor could 
he propound any other theory which was supported by the slightest 
evidence. A bolt, he said, might have fallen out, the engine might 
have sprung, and he offered many other pure conjectures without 
any basis of fact. Another consulting engineer gave similar evi- 
dence. This is the usual story. There must be accidents, say the 
officials, and what cannot be cured must be endured. We.are glad 
to say, however, that the jury did not take this view, for they 
returned an explicitand decisive verdict to the effect that the acci- 
dent “ arose from the defective condition of the permanent way at 
and near the site of the accident, which condition was not suffi- 
ciently good for the safety of trains travelling at a high rate of 
speed,” and that “ grave blame is attributable to the officers of the 
Company responsible for the state of the permanent way.” It is 
added that on whom the blame should presumably rest there was 
no evidence to show. To us the matter is simple enough. The 
blame “ presumably rests” with the Chairman and Directors of the 
Company, and it is for them to rebut the presumption, if they 
can, by producing a culprit more blameworthy than themselves. 


SPIDER AND FLIES. 


‘THE modest of Mr. Richard Banner Oakley under- 
took to break up the monopoly of the Rothschilds, Barings, 

and other great houses, and to pay 18 per cent. on all money 
deposited in the Co-operative Credit Bank. We may perhaps ask, 
now that Mr. Banner Oakley’s career has been temporarily checked, 
whether the principle of fair play for swindlers is not carried rather 
too far in England. A man may be conducting a business which 
to instructed eyes is manifestly fraudulent, but until his tale of 
victims is complete he must not be disturbed. A spider of sleel 
and respectable exterior invites a fly to walk into his parlour, and 
flies innumerable contend for the favour of being devoured by him. 
The total amount received from depositors in the Bank was 
40,000/., and the receiver appointed under the bankruptcy found 
on the premises 1. 18s. 11d., and received from agents 209/. 
There were also thirteen bonds of the Keokuk and Kansas Rail- 
way of the nominal value of 206/. each. The receiver had endea- 
voured to realize these bonds, but had not succeeded. He could 
not find a market, and therefore he could not state their market 
value. There was also 40ol. “connected with the floating of the 
Woollen Trade Association,” but it was not properly a security. 
There were 9,600/. Gilbert and Chaudiére Gold Mining Com- 
pany’s shares, and for these also the receiver could not 
tind any market. There was a head office, and there were 
sixty branches, mostly containing furniture and liable to rent. 
There was a staff of gentlemen, and a!so a staff of ladies, employed 
at the head office. Payments to lecturers, who no doubt expounded 
the true principles of banking, were continued down to almost the 
stoppage of the concern. There was a journal called the Co- 
operative and Financial Review, of which Myr. Banner Oakley was 
proprietor and editor. A sum of 995/. was entered in respect of 
this journal, although, said the receiver, “it was not correct to put 
that down under the general heading of assets.” The staff of 
ladies, already mentioned, seem to have been chiefly employed in 
circulating prospectuses of this journal. Several witnesses ex- 
— how they came to entrust their money to the defendant. 
ne of them, a grainer by trade, asied Oakley how he managed to 
realize 18 per cent., and the defendant answered, “It was the way 
he had of handling the money.” This simple artisan seems to have 
been quite content with the answer, and when we thus penctrate 
to the lower and richer strata of human credulity, it hardly appears 
wonderful that such as Oakley should be ready to improve the oppor- 
tunity. A woman said that her husband received a letter from the 
defendant, stating that in a few days he should, “ in the name of 
the Syndicate,” invite subscriptions for 500,000/. in a gold under- 
taking as to the trustworthiness of which he had satisfied him- 
self, and he asked the woman’s husband “to unite with him in 
prayer” that their efforts might be successful. General Gascoigne 
tirst became acquainted with the bank through writing for a 
circular, and eventually he became a trustee of the Reserve 
Fund, “ which was said to consist of Consols and Government 
Securities.” He thought the scheme of the bank was original, and 
very good and feasible indeed, and that it could be worked out. The 
Rey. Charles Hope Robertson, Vicar of Smeeth, near Ashford, 
obtained a prospectus of the bank, and saw in it the name of 
General Gascoigne. He subscribed 2,000/., and his name was 
used to attract others. Miss Helen Mathews, another witness 
for the prosecution, gave emphatic testimony in the defendant's 
favour. She received 18 per cent., and was satisfied, and what- 
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ever the balance might be, small or great, she could not have been 
influenced by it. She had a very high opinion of Mr. Oakley, and 
was still of the same opinion. The result of the unjust proceedings 
against him was his imprisonment for months without any case 
being proved against him, and with ruinous consequences to the 
shareholders. This estimable lady is not likely to be influenced by 
the verdict of the jury or the Recorder's sentence. She will con- 
tinue to Mr. Oakley as a persecuted saint. He paid her 
interest rly, and, if wicked machinations had not prevented, 
he would have repaid her principal. There was therefore one — 
son who believed the case which Mr. Oakley set up in Court. But 
the Recorder answered that no possible evidence could justify the 
statements in the balance-sheets. He left it to the jury to say 
whether the statements were not false to the knowledge of the 
defendant, and whether they were not made with intent to 
defraud. The jury could not, and did not, hesitate in answering 
these questions adversely to the defendant, and the sentence of five 
years’ penal servitude was certainly not excessively severe. We do 
not, however, believe that this man’s career is ended. He has a 
talent for sanctimonious rascality which will hereafter enable him 
to persuade ladies, and possibly clergymen or retired generals, that 
the prosperity of his bank was only prevented by his arrest and 
prosecution. As long as he is in prison he can only impose upon 
the gaoler and chaplain, but we by no means believe that we have 
heard the last of him. 

Looking back at the history of this case, we find that on Friday, 
the 21st of January, Oakley was brought before the Lord Mayor on 
the charge on which he has now been tried. In consequence of the 
complication of the accounts of the bank, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining evidence, repeated adjournments of the case were neces- 
sary, and it was not until the 23rd of March that Oakley was 
committed for trial. At the third hearing Miss Mathews was 
produced as a witness, and she stated that she first became a 
depositor in August 1875, in consequence of reading a number of 
the Review which was sent to her. By the 7th December she had 
placed on deposit 3457. She had some shares in a Building 
Society which she wished to realize in order to place the proceeds 
in the bank. Her letter to the Secretary of this Society, dated 
11th January last, is an interesting document. In consequence 
of the trouble and expense she had with the numerous 
small investments of her sister after her decease, she de- 
termined to collect all her own investments into one sum, 
and that is her reason for the intended withdrawal of the 
shares in the Building Society. “At my age,” she says, “I 
cannot but look forward to a call hence at any time; so, after 
mature consideration of the principles of the Co-operative Credit 
Bank, and the security in the noble character of its proprietor, I 
decided solely on my own private judgment, unbiassed by any one, 
to place the results from them in his bank.” It may be allowed 
that Miss Mathews was taking tolerably effectual means to secure 
her representatives after her death from trouble about her invest- 
ments. Fortunately the Secretary of the Building Society by a 
little judicious obstinacy saved this lady partially from herself, and 
when the bank collapsed her shares were still unconverted. But 
she had also nineteen shares in the Union Bank of London, and 
these she had determined to sell, but not till after Christmas. 
Oakley, for obvious reasons, wished her to sell before Christmas, 
and at last she consented. But she became very uneasy about this 
matter cvernight, and she got up at four in the morning to write a 
letter, saying that she would not sell without the dividend, or an 
equivalent to it. She received in answer a letter from Oakley say- 
ing that the shares were well sold, and she would have no reason 
to regret the transaction. “I have regretted it,” said she, “ever 
since.” The sale was ex-dividend, and she received the dividend 
from the Union Bank. She went to the Co-operative Credit Bank 
aud signed the transfers, and left them with Uakley. “Idid not 
wish to sell at all, but I was induced to do it.” This was either 
on or after the 15th of January, the day on which the accountant 
told Oakley that he was hopelessly insolvent, and was not justitied 
in receiving any further deposits. The proceeds of the shares was 
793/., and this, added to 345/. previously deposited, made Miss 
Mathews’s loss, after some small 1,116/. Yetthis lady 
has now persuaded herself that Oakley is more sinned against than 
sinning, and that if he had been allowed to go on all would have 
come right. 

The Rev. Charles Hope Robertson also gave the history of his 
connexion with Oakley. In March 1875 he deposited 2,000/. at 
the bank. He did this on the faith of the prospectus. The 
trustees were then the Mayor of Gravesend, the Rev. Dr. Good, 
and General Gascoigne. He communicated with these trustees, 
and received satisfactory answers, and he made other inquiries. 
After the general meeting in April Mr. Robertson himself became 
a trustee, and he deposited 300/. more in the bank, When Mr. 
Robertson thus became trustee of the reserve fund of the bank, no 
reserve fund had been formed. He applied to the accountant of 
the bank to know when this fund would be commenced, and the 
answer was that the trustees were entitled to take as much as the 
could get from Oakley “pending the realization of the British 
Imperial claim.” It appears from other evidence in the case that 
a principal “asset” ot the bank was this claim on the British 
Imperial Assurance Office, which was absolutely worthless. In 
answer to a question by the Lord Mayor, the witness said the 
reserve fund “ was begun, but never formed.” Eventually he re- 
signed his trusteéship, never having acted in that capacity nor 
signed the trust-deed. Towards the end of the year Mr. Robert- 
son became desirous to draw 1,500/. out of the bank; and although 


Oakley at first stated that the withdrawal would occasion them no 
inconvenience, and that no apology was needed, yet on December 28 
he wrote that it would be quite out of the power of the bank to 
meet this demand ; and if, instead of drawing out, Mr. Robertson 
could pay in a few thousands, it would be of material assistance in 
the present pinch. Hereupon Mr. Robertson wrote to the 
accountant, who in answer stated that the time was one of great 
perplexity, but Mr. Oakley had bravely borne up under it, and 
seemed sanguine as to the future. “ There had been a considerable 
expenditure on account of the American railway so shame- 
fully attacked by the Times.” This we take to have been 
the Keokuk and Kansas line, of which thirteen bonds. 
were among the assets of the bank. The accountant had been 
long enough with Oakley to have caught his style, or perhaps 
he was selected for his congenial spirit. “Ie hoped and trusted 
it might please God to avert the evil.” It would be impossible to 
find among the hypocrites of dramatic fiction such a thoroughgoing 
deceiver of himself and others as Oakley appears in these trans- 
actions. He writes to Mr. Robertson on New Year's Day to 
offer him a very exceptional and first-class investment in shares of 
the Gilbert and Chaudiére Gold Fields Company in place of the 
1,500/. cash which he desired. When he was arrested he had on 
his person a book called Zhe Treasury of Devotion, a little gold- 
dust, and some scrip certificates of this Company. The production 
of gold-dust in London would perhaps be regarded by the class of 

ersons with whom Oakley dealt as conclusive proof that a mine 
in Canada could be profitably worked. The bold promise of 18 
per cent. dividend created, as we are told, great excitement in the 
towns where it was promulgated. Credo quia impossibile seems to 
be the principle on which ladies, clergymen, military officers, and 
artisans habitually invest their money. When the press attempts 
to warn these dupes, it suffices to answer that the press is wicked. 
Repeated exposures of various kinds of fraud produce only a 
partial and transient impression. It deserves consideration whether 
a manifestly Seekehed Yank might not be dealt with as a species 
of dangerous nuisance, on the principle of preventing, and not 
merely punishing, crime. When Miss Mathews repudiated the 
proceeding commenced in her name, Oakley probably believed that 
Divine intervention would defeat the machinations of his enemies. 
We should say, in plainer language, that he nearly slipped out of 
the grasp of the law. 


A RELIGIOUS WATERING PLACE. 


We. have heard from time to time sad stories of the ways of 

life at American watering places, and a French writer has 
lately ‘formulated these in a severe indictment. We were prepared 
in a certain degree for something of this kind by the revelations in 
the Beecher case, but were inclined to think that what was said to 
happen at the bathing resorts was somewhat exaggerated. Wegather, 
however, from a very interesting letter which has just appeared in 
the Times from a Special Correspondent in the United States, that 
there is some foundation for the dark accounts of watering-place 
recreation on the other side of the ocean. The Correspondent 
had his attention called to the question by an “awakening” 
sermon in which the preacher dilated on the manifold evils and 
temptations of sea-side life. It wasa life of idleness, and plenty 
of mischief was found by the usual agency for idle hands to do. 
The young ladies read trashy or poisonous novels; the old ladies 
indulged in wicked scandal ; dressing was carried to the highest 
pitch of vanity and extravagance; the men drank, smoked, and 
gambled; and unusual facilities were afforded for dancing and 
“ flirtation "—a word, the preacher said, of the most dangerous kind, 
because it was used even by moral and religious people, as if it 
covered nothing but what was innocent. All this is very bad, 
but we are glad to think that there is a gleam of light in the 
gloomy prospect. We gather from the Special Correspondent that 
a movement has been started in America to bring sea-side life 
under proper control. The scene of the remarkable experiment is 
Ocean Grove, a watering place conducted on strict temperance and 
religious principles, in New Jersey, to which the Correspondent 
rushed off as soon as he heard of it, being anxious to carry out 
the salt-bathing recommended by his doctor, and apparently not 
very confident as to his own power of resisting the temptations of 
fashionable resorts of which such a dreadful account was given. 

It must be said, in justice to the Americans, that they are a 
notable people in one way. When once they hit upon an idea, 
they are not slow in working it out. As soon as the social or 
moral difficulty of places like Saratoga got to a head, Ocean Grove 
was organized as a safe retreat for people who wished to bathe 
without having their characters contaminated. It was started 
seven years ago, and was described in the original programme as an 
attempt to establish a sea-side place where, “ in congenial society, 
free from fashion and folly, at an expense within their means, a few 
families of like mind could pitch their tents, and for alittle while 
in summer enjoy the sea air, bathing, fishing, &c., having such 
social and religious exercises intermingled as convenience and in- 
clination might suggest.” It began with some six acres of en- 
closure and eight or ten families, and there are now at least some 
ten thousand visitors in the season. ‘There is a fine stretch of 
sand, a handsome grove, and two fresh-water lakes. Within the 
limits of Ocean Grove itself, and for two or three miles round, 
there is nothing in the shape of a bar, nor are alcoholic drinks to be 
obtained under any disguise. The Correspondent youches for this 
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as a fact, and he appears to have spared no pains in pursuing his 
es, actuated, as he is careful to only by 
strictly philosophical spirit of inquiry. Lemonade is the strongest 
bev procurable in Ocean Grove, and it has not yet been dis- 
covered to have any violently demoralizing effects. If the visitor 
to this well-regulated settlement has not taken with him a supply of 
tobacco, he has to go outside the barriers about a mile to get it; and 
he must be prepared for an exhibition of public disapproval and in- 
dignation if he ventures to smoke tobacco at all. Even chewing, 
it seems, is looked coldly on. There are no cards or billiards to 
be seen in the hotels ; no races, and consequently no temptations 
to betting. And as to the temptation to extravagant dressing, the 
Correspondent avers that never before did he see it, not only so 
heroically resisted, but so “ knocked down and trampled under 
foot.” A large proportion of the visitors live in tents, and are 
iven, in their innocence, to very free and unconventional manners. 
oie for instance, may be seen “ doing their hair” publicly very 
early ; and the Correspondent was one day confronted by “ a very 
stout female Christian,” who suddenly stepped out of a tent in 
front of him with bare feet, a huge straw hat, and only two 
garments, the second of which might have been thought by 
right to belong to her husband, and who was followed by 
two younger ladies, each, if possible, in a more dégagé cos- 
tume. This party was starting to walk down to the sea, a 
distance of some three or four hundred yards. There is a 
rather startling notice in one of the hotels that “the guests are 
requested not to change their bathing-suits in the room.” Nothing 
could therefore be more simple and remote from extravagance and 
vanity than the bathing arrangements. There are no dancing- 
rooms, and novels are strictly prohibited, the Ocean Grove Record 
of Religion and Recreation publishing an announcement that 
“such literary trash is not allowed to be sold here.” There are 
services of a grave character all day long, such as a “ Responsive 
Service ” on the beach, called “The Voice of the Sea,” an address 
on “The Bible and Modern Science,” and so on, together with 
a egular series of meetings for people who wish to exchange 
spiritual experiences. The local government of this sacred spot 
appears to Veer unlimited authority, though it does not push it 
too far. No bathing or boating is permitted on Sundays, nor can 
any vehicle whatever enter the gates on that day, because they 
are closed at 11 P.M. on Saturday, and not opened till Monday 
morning. This local government consists of a y of twenty-six 
ians, half of whom are laymen and half ministers, and 
the charter from the New Jersey Legislature, under which they 
act, recites that the object is to cultivate religious feeling, 
rigidly excluding all forms of speculation and temptations to dis- 
sipation. 

We are not aware that in our own country there is any serious 
ground of alarm with regard to watering-place amusements ; but 
— a “ strictly religious ” resort, such as Ocean Grove, would 

attractive to many people. Sume of them would be glad of an 
opportunity of spending a few weeks at the sea-side at a moderate 
cost, and in a plain, free-and-easy way; and, though they might not 
altogether relish the restrictions, they might submit to them for the 
sake of other things. There would also be those who would 
chiefly prize the religious privileges of such a place. se most 
people the sea-side is resorted to as a sort of pick-me-up. Itis a 
restorer of energy, after the fashion of hard brushes and rough 
towels. People bathe and rub themselves till their skin 
glows and their faces shine, and they feel a fine glow all 
over. This is very nice from a physical point of view, and it is 
easy to conceive the delight which people, such as those, for in- 
stance, who believe in Moody and Sankey, would have in having 
both their bodily and spiritual natures rubbed up-and sham- 
ap in this way at the same time. The danger would perhaps 

that such a state of exhilaration and high.spirits would be de- 
veloped that, though the daily occupations might be called “ strictly 
religious,” they would be apt to answer the same ends and produce 
the same sort of excitement as more profane recreations. The 
combination of religious with physical exercises, in the case of the 
Shakers and other similar sects, is apt to have this effect, and 
there is also a curious tendency among the same class to affect 
in dress the primitive simplicity of Eden. As it is, something of 
the latter marks the fashions at Ocean Grove. It is said that 
even in that idyllic spot symptoms are not wanting of a worldly 
spirit creeping in, and a taste for the luxuries of the flesh. 

owever, we can imagine that for a certain class of people, 
and for a time, it must be very delightful to have an opportunity 
of going down to the sea-side in the hot weather, and dispensing 
with the ordinary burden of clothes, skipping about over the 
sands in an airy, unencumbered fashion, living in tents and 
dressing themselves in the open air, and having also the in- 
estimable advantage of sound spiritual instruction. The young 
ladies could sit on the beach with their hair down to dry, thinking 
of the last address of their favourite r, or speculating as to 
the subject of the next. The old ladies would also find the 
breezy sea air and the exhortations of Boanerges highly fortify- 
ing, as well as agreeable. It would be a fine tonic for y 
and soul, and it will be a pity if the experiment is not 
attempted. Could not Mr. Spurgeon try his hand at it? 
His style of humour would be very suitable to the con- 
ditions of the society, and he could also lend a hand in dipp- 
ing the flock without considering it a departure from his minis- 
terial functions. By the way, we do not see any mention of a 
skating-rink, but there is no reason why one should not be com- 
bined with devotional exercises. The ladies and gentlemen could 


sing the melodies of Sankey as they whirled round the mazy 
circles of the rink. There would, no doubt, be a tendency to deno- 
minationalism in the religious watering place, but variety could be 
secured according to choice, and Low Ghareh and High Church 
might equally take advantage of this ingenious American idea. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


VEN the most habitual visitor to the National Gallery feels 
bewildered on his first entrance after recent additions 
and rehangings. Instead of Cimabue’s “ Madonna and Child 
Enthroned, Angels Adoring,” of the thirteenth century, and 
of Orcagna’s “ Coronation of the Virgin, Angels and Saints in 
Adoration,” of the fourteenth century, the eye meets Haydon’s 
“ Punch on May-Day,” of the nineteenth century. We remember 
a long time ago a certain system of memoria technica whereby 
youths were enabled, it was said, to remember dates and historic 
characters by aid of the rooms and walls of some imaginary 
edifice divided into chronological or territorial compartments. 
Whatever may be the value of so artificial a method, there can be 
little doubt that frequenters of museums, whether at home or abroad, 
have learnt to associate specific styles of art with definite localities 
and pictures. And so it a ns that the revisiting of some school, 
master, or picture may be likened to the paying of a morning call 
on a friend ; we know the road ; take, let us say, the first turning 
to the right, the second to the left, and then go round the corner. 
Thus in the National Gallery it became as easy to meet a favourite 
picture as an old acquaintance. But we have changed all that, 
and yet no one will venture to assert that the change is for the 
worse. The transformation, as we know, arises from three 
causes—ist, the addition of eight newly constructed and highly 
decorated galleries; 2ndly, the importation of the remainder 
of “the British School,” which had been held in abeyance 
at South Kensington, awaiting the completion of this Gallery 
in gg Square ; and, lastly, the accession of ninety-four pic- 
tures, under the Wynn Ellis bequest to the nation. The conse- 
uent changes are, we need not say, of the highest importance ; 
they are such as can seldom find a parallel in the history and 
development of national galleries; and yet in the construc- 
tion of the comparatively new museums of Madrid, St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Dresden we are furnished with standards by which the 
exceptional effort now made in London may be approved or 
condemned. 

A strict chronological arrangement, of which we used to 
hear so much in the time of the Prince Consort, of Dr. Waagen, 
and other German theorists, has been surrendered in favour of 
what the Scotch would call “common sense.” Hence it is not pos- 
sible, and we think it is scarcely desirable, to take a continuous walk 
through the Gallery over six centuries of time, beginning with 
Cimabue and ending with Sir Edwin Landseer. The distribution, in- 
deed, more nearly accords with geographic space than with historic 
time; thus distinctive, and sometimes contiguous, galleries are set 
se to Italy, Holland, France, Spain, Germany, and England. 

ence the stranger need never lose what may be termed the 
latitude and longitude of art; and it will be found that congrui- 
ties in conception, colour, and general art treatment depend quite 
as much on nationality—that is, on considerations of climate and 
race—as on mere chronological conditions. The hanging has been 
arranged with a view to pictorial effect; attractive vistas are 
laid out, along which the eye is led on pleasantly. Take as an 
example the view commencing with the French school of Poussin 
and of Claude, leading on through pictures from Spain across the 
central dome and an adjacent room, severally owing their pictorial 
adornments to Italy, till at length the far distance is reached in 
the masterpiece of Sebastian del Piombo, “The Raising of 
Lazarus.” ‘his is the chief climax in the collection as now 
brought together. 

We shall not attempt to describe individually pictures which for 
the most part are well known, and kave been described before ; what 
we have to do now is to tell how certain schoolsand paintings present 
themselves in their new habitat. Some suffer, others gain; but, on 
the whole, the gains are in excess of the losses. “The British 
school,” saved irom imminent destruction within the Brompton 
Boilers, and now at last in its totality incorporated with “ the 
Foreign schools,” looks neither better nor worse than before. The 
master most conspicuous is of course Turner; perhaps he some- 
what suffers under the recent redistribution; he is cribbed and 
cabined in a narrow gallery little in keeping with the infinite space 
suggested by his atmospheric etiects. But under the conditions of 
his bequest two masterpieces, “Dido Building Carthage,” and 
“The Sun Rising in the Mist,” are again placed in posthumous 
competition between landscapes by Claude. Turner once more 
gains by the conflict which he himself in his “last will and 
testament” deliberately challenged. On a first wander through 
the English school the following pictures, among others, proclaim 
themselves :—Hogarth’s “ Marriage & la Mode,” Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler” and “ Village Festival,” Calcott’s “ Wooden Bridge,” 
Collins's “ Happy as a King,” Constable’s “Corn Field,” Etty’s 
“ Youth and Pleasure,” Mulready’s “Truant Boy, the Last into 
School,” Leslie’s ‘Sancho Panza in the apartment of the Duchess,” 
Maclise’s “ Hamlet,” Landseer’s “ Shoeing,” Mr. Frith’s “Derby 
Day,” and Mr. E. M. Ward's “ South Sea Bubble.” The result is 
that no modern school, with the exception of the French, stands 
anywhere so well as the English when brought into immediate com- 
petition with the other historic schools, 
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Our National Gallery, in common with many other picture 
museums, comes as the compilation of successive collections ac- 
uired either by bequest or purchase. We need not say that it 
with the Angerstein Collection of thirty-eight pictures 
—Sebastiano’s “Raising of Lazarus” the chief of them—all ac- 
uired for 57,000/. not further back than the year 1824. Thus our 
allery, though, according to a good authority, “ twice as fine as 
any other,” is of comparatively recent formation. Among the 
further acquisitions, the Turner bequest, as already indicated, is 
necessarily distinctive ; and sv too is the gift from Mr. Jacob Bell, 
comprising some of Landseer’s chief works—Mr. Frith’s “ Derby 
Day ” and Mlle. Rosa Bonheur’s “‘ Horse Fair.” The Peel Collection 
hold a gallery to itself; and it gains by its present concen- 
tration; pictures from the “ Low Countries” are so small in 
thought and in scale as to lose when not cabined within a 
cabinet. Nor must we quite forget to look a gift horse in the 
mouth when we enter the spacious room set apart under the 
conditions of the will to the bequest of the late Mr. Wynn 
Ellis. We congratulate the Trustees on having wholly shunted 
away an overwhelming proportion of the ve Nevertheless, the 
eral feeling is that some of the rejected addresses might have 

n received with thanks, seeing that they were presented for 
nothing. The collection of ninety-four pictures, now in one room, 
will look better when, ten years hence, they can severally, under 
the trusts of the will, be cast abroad and merged among the schools 
to which they severally belong. The generous donor deserves to be 
remembered as one of the most illustrious examples of a man who, 
having industriously made a fortune in trade, devoted his wealth 
to art. The misfortune in many such cases is that patrons fall a 
prey to dealers whose ruling motive is simply to buy in the cheapest 
market and to sell in the dearest. The collection was at one time 
in danger of going over bodily to South Kensington; the National 
Gallery, its present recipient, offers it more abundant honour. 

We have already made the difficult attempt to describe 
the new building without the aid of a ground plan; and we 
may again observe that the leading feature is a central dome, 
whence radiate four arms forming a Greek Cross. The walls sup- 
porting the dome are hung with Ttalian works, which fill the spaces 
symmetrically. The south arm of the Cross is occupied by Spanish 
pictures; they make a poorer show than might have been ex- 

ed. The east arm offers just sufficient room for the “Peel 

‘ollection ” ; the pictures never looked so well before. The west arm 
ap as if expressly made for Duccio, Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, 
and others, so completely do these early masters, with their archi- 
tectonic frames, consort with the proportions of the cabinet. The 
remaining, that is the northern, arm of the Cross strikes us as 
unfortunate in the hanging. Tere are huddled together Van 
Eyck, Martin Schin, Ratlaelle, and Michael Angelo. The dome, 
with its compact radiating arms, is flanked on the eastern and 
northern sides by two spacious galleries with an intervening 
room at the corner between the two. The eastern gallery, 
ninety-six feet long by forty wide, may fitly be termed the Rubens 
Room. Nowhere, save perhaps in Munich, do we recall so over- 
whelming a deplay of the master who of all others demands 
ample space. The corner gallery, forty feet square, is devoted to 
the guattrocentisti, answering, according to our nomenclature, to 
masters of the fifteenth century. This quadrilateral is the most 
faultless of the series, being equally happy in the materials and the 
hanging. The superb colour of these collected pictures is forced 
up from point to point by the works of Fra Lippi, Gozzoli, 

Tivelli, and others. Here, too, is the region for Piero della 
Francesca, a rare master, nowhere, save perhaps in Florence, to be 
seen in r force as an easel as distinguished from a fresco 
painter. No one, notwithstanding hostile opposition, will regret the 
purchase of “The Nativity” from the Barker Collection. “The 

ptism,” too, is all but a matchless masterpiece. The imposing 
room on the north, a hundred and twenty feet by forty feet, which 
may be termed the Great Italian Gallery, contains the chief works 


-of the schools of Florence, Perugia, Rome, Parma, and Venice. 


The principal masters present are Sebastiano del Piombo, Peru- 


gine, Filippino Lippi, Borgognone, Correggio, Veronese, and 


manino. The extraordinary resources of our national collection 
become manifest in this vast room, which, though presenting 
unaccustomed difficulties in the hanging, nowhere breaks down 
into poverty. 

The National Gallery has not hitherto been duly appreciated 
as a means of national education. Mr. Wornum, in the sixty- 
eighth edition of his admirable Catalogue, states that the col- 
lection hes “been visited in a single year by upwards of one 
million persons”; but we believe that occasionally he made up 
his totals by adding the visitors to South Kensington to those at 
Trafalgar Square. "Yet, whatever the numbers may turn out to 
‘be, our observation leads to the conclusion that, as to the attend- 
ance, quantity is in excess of quality. An anecdote or two may 
be mn in evidence that the British public are not as yet 
educated up to the pitch of historic art. We happened some 
years since to fall into conversation with a shrewd mechanic 
over “the Garvagh Raffaelle.” “Is it not a shame,” he said, 
“that the ples money should be squandered over such a 
work ?” In conclusion, he observed, “ I have been given to under- 
‘stand that, while more than 9,000/. has been thrown away on this 
Holy Family, there are in England starving artists who paint 
better pictures which they cannot sell at all.” Another story is 
oy well authenticated. Mr. Albert Smith, within a year 

his death, confessed that he had never entered the National 
Gallery, and the only reason he gave for his singular idiosyucrasy 


was that ata certain period in his life he had been in the habit of 
assing the door twice every day. But we sincerely hope the worst 
is over; gold frames and gilded architectural mouldings will 
scarcely fail to please vacant gazers, and so varied are now the 
attractions that those who care little for Cimabue’s “ Madonna” 
may find their soul’s content in Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair.” 


REVIEWS. 


MUMMIES AND MOSLEMS.* 


bly book improves on acquaintance, though its length is out 
of proportion either to the knowledge and capacity of the 
author, or’to the importance of the subjects selected. J.ike many 
other tourists, Mr. Warner does not know where to begin or where 
to stop. He undertook a Nile trip which can now, in most in- 
stances, be accomplished without danger, without excitement, and 
with a great deal of solid comfort. He went by steamer from Naples 
to Alexandria and Cairo, and thence up the Nile in a dahabich 
to the Second Cataract, coming back by exactly the same water 
route, and yet he devotes three hundred closely printed pages to 
the ascent and nearly two hundred more to the return, He 
saw and experienced nothing which has not been seen by 
scores of Englishmen, and described many times before. An 
American who writes for his untravelled fellow-countrymen at 
Boston and New York may, however, claim some indulgence at 
the hands of English critics; and we do not deny to Mr. Warner 
qualities which go some way to redeem from dulness a narrative 
of a well-known subject. Of course we iiud many words spelt-on 
the principle of discarding unnecessary leiters, while of curious 
expressions we have not a few. Some of these phrases can easily 
be interpreted by the context. Others we can guess at, like the 
adjective “conformable,” which, when used in an approbative 
sense by the elder Mr. Weller, quite satistied Mr. Pickwick, al- 
though that gentleman was not sure of its precise meaning. But 
here and there we require the aid of a Proiessor of English Lite- 
rature from Harvard University. It is comparatively easy to 
understand what is meant by a “ squawlking bird of prey,’ or by 
the expression “squirmed away ” applied to an oflending thief who 
managed to evade the descending stroke of a stick, Nor is it a 
matter of great difficulty to apprehend how camels “wilted and 
died ” from short commons on a long march. ‘“ Blooded Arab 
horses ” suggest, we should say, animals of a high caste, and not 
subjects for the art of the veterinary surgeon. But what 
are we to understand by a canal that is “boneyed” at 
short intervals; what sort of vessel is a“ scow,” unless this be 
a misprint for “snow” used in old gazettes and travels; and 
what are “cubbies”? After this it is less difficult to take 
in that a boat, when she “noses the water,” is simply being 
hauled dead against a swift current. We have long learnt to look 
to our Transatlantic brethren for improvements in our common 
speech. Latium beabunt divite lingud. But Mr. Warner is guilty 
ot more serious offences than employing slang terms or introducing 
anew currency. There isa vein of flippancy running through his 
composition, and we have attempts at tacetize in the treatment of 
ancient and historical subjects which would be almost degrading toa 
burlesque. The Pharaohs are a “ vulgar lot” because they carved 
their names in smooth and conspicuous places, as modern snobs 
have done on Pompey’s pillar. They had not “a bath tub” in 
their houses. Rameses II, was “a most conceited swell,” and 
Cambyses “an ancient Shaker,” apparently because he has laid a 
sanctuary or two inruins. There is also a great deal too much of 
the broken English of dragomans and donkey boys; and, in short, 
the book, if it -vas to be written for the edification of New Yorkers, 
demanded curis. ment, revision, and expuygation. It is amusing 
to find the author deluded into the belie: that at the hotel at Suez 
he was waited on at table by Hindoos, it beiny quite clear from 
his description of their close-titting habits and their turbans slightly 
turned up at the rim—which articles, by the way, he manages to 
mistake for pith hats—that his attendants were Mahommedan 
Khidmatgais from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. But such an 
error is excusable in a man who could seriously write of a certain 
caue as growing in the East Indies to the height of fifteen or 
twenty feet in a couple of days. So rapid is vegetation there that 
Eastern tyrants, he says, bind their criminals to the ground at 
night over this plaut, and find the victim pierced through the body 
by its murderous growth the very next morning. 

We must concede that the author, though offending con- 
stanily against good taste, and writing as if all his readers might 
at some period spend three months of the year in a dahabich, 
does possess considerable powers of narraiion, much shrewdness, 
and no waut of animation. We might have expected that a 
traveller of a nation given to racing through Italian galleries 
or Oriental bazaars would select a steamer to get up to the 
Cataracts. But Mr. Warner evidently was not obliged to econo- 
mize either time or money, and he engaged a spacious Nile boat 
for himself and party. I1t is quite correct to say, as some recent 
travellers have doue, that the Nile water very soon becomes mono- 
tonous. It is all very well as long as the north breeze blows 


* Mummies and Moslems. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “ Back-log Studies,” &c. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1876. 
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teadily and propels the huge boat at a fair pace against the cur- 
rent; but every now and then the wind fails, and towing or rowing 
must be resorted to; or you may lie at anchor, and perhaps ground 
for hours on a sand-bank. Then the objects of interest occur 
only at intervals. Long and weary reaches of the river separate 
‘the Pyramids of Ghizeh from Thebes, and Thebes from the First 
Cataract. After a time the eye is fatigued with breadths of wheat 
and pulse growing in the alluvial deposit, and with clusters of 
miserable Arab huts, termed villages by courtesy, without any of 
the gardens and forests which impart variety and beauty to the 
banks of the Ganges. This is all very true, and it may suit persons 
pressed for time to compress the ordinary voyage of three or four 
months into six weeks or a month. But books and maps and 
pleasant companions, the pure air of the river, and the bright but 
not scorching sun, render a lengthy trip very endurable; and Mr. 
Warner has an eye for colour, and wells pointedly on the trans- 

arent atmosphere and the exhilarating climate of Egypt and 
Nubia. Perhaps he was more than usually fortunate, for he made 
a good run against stream, and he seems to have been more easily 

leased than the average Englishman. His vessel was ample, well 
furnished, fairly supplied with stores,and by no means badly officered. 
Indeed the author and his party seem to have stuck to their boat 
as long as possible, and to have rarely left it; for he records with 
evident pride that on one occasion they ascended a peak 1,000 feet 
high, and on another that they made an excursion three miles from 
the river bank to a small temple built by Amunoph III, standing 
by itself in a desolate valley, and not often visited. When we get 
rid of slang and comparisons intended to be humorous, the tone and 
scope of the narrative improve. Mr. Warner properly condemns 
a nautch as vulgar and immodest, is eloquent on sepulchres 
and columns, and can call up the ancient Egyptian life from the 
hieroglyphics of the tombs—oxen, in one compartment, treading 
out the wheat which had been reaped in another; a marriage 
feast, and the mourning at a burial; fishermen and birdcatchers, 
and the inevitable hoorbash or whip of hippopotamus hide, when- 
ever anything is either to be done or atoned for. We refer readers 
to the book itself for a description of the marvels of Karnak and 
Aboo Sambal or Ipsamboo), and for the ascent of the First Cataract. 
All the physical difiiculties and the delay purposely caused by the 
Reis, the Sheikh of the locality, and the owner of the dahabich, 
who for a time played into each other's hands, are described with 
liveliness and power. There was just enough of peril to make the 
ascent exciting, and these travellers, by dint of carnestness, deter- 
mination, and some judicious expenditure, managed to accomplish 
in little more than four hours a passage over which less fortunate 
or less energetic persons spend as many days. ‘Tourists and 
invalids who prefer the Nile without any such exciting episodes 
may depend on the following description of the climate as accurate. 
We quote the author's words, because it seems a pity that a gentle- 
man who can write with taste, feeling, and delicacy of expres- 
sion, should think it necessary to be funny about Thotmes Il. and 
Rameses I, :— 

I do not know how long we could stay contentedly at Thebes ; certainly 
a winter, if only to breathe the inspiring air, to bask in the sun, to gaze, 
never sated, upun plains and soft mountains, which climate and association 
clothe with hues of beauty and romance, to yield for once to a leisure that 
is here rebuked by no person, and by no urgency of affairs: perhaps for 
years, if one seriously attempted a study of antiquities. 

But the main value of this work in our eyes at this juncture 
consists in the picture, not of the Egypt of the Pharaohs, but of the 
Egypt of the Khedive; in the account of the system by which 
revenue is collected, justice administered, and the people governed, 
and of the reforms and improvements introduced by its ruler, We 
do not of course ascribe to the author a depth which a winter's 
tour cannot confer; nor can we credit him with a sagacity and 
penetration only attained by practised writers versed in Arabic 
and Eastern modes of thought, of the class to which Mr. Gitiord 
Palgrave and the late Lady Duff Gordon belong. But American 
gentlemen are just the persons to discern the evidences of what 
constitutes pith and power in any State, and at the present time 
it is very instructive to note what deductions Mr. Warner drew 
from the sight of fine crops and their very wretched producers. 

Let us take first the Nile and the wells dug for water supply. 
Irrigation has great merits, especially when the water used for the 
purpose is loaded with splendid deposit; but it cannot entirely 
supply the want of rain. In such circumstances the lowest levels 
become swamps. The highest, which are generally the raised paths 
separating one field from another, are hard, dry, and dusty, and 
scanty trees look as if they would be better for a good cleansing 
shower, which they never get. Thus, in spite of the un- 
ceasing contributions which the river makes, the impression 
produced on Mr. Warner and other travellers is that every- 
thing in the country is stunted, degenerate, dwarfish. Hens lay 
diminutive eggs. Crops of wheat magnificent to the eye turn 
tuto sour bread of second-rate quality. The cattle are weak; 
the houses mere hovels; their inhabitants suffer from plagues, 
dogs, flies, and ophthalmia, and cannot even call their labour their 
own. Mr. Warner admits that the Khedive, deploring the backward- 
ness and degradation of his own subjects, has tried to elevate their 
condition. But his attempt has called forth very opposite opinions, 
which Egyptian bondholders and members of Parliament would do 
well to study. One party attributes to the Vieeroy admirable in- 
tentions, followed by complete reforms. To him are due the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, canals of sweet water, the improvement 
and adornment of Cairo, a beginning of female education, the 
gradual diminution of early marriages, the establishment of a con- 


sultative and deliberative Council, and whatever of progress or 
improvement can be discerned by the outward eye. But hostile or 
severe critics tell a very different tale. Not content with throwing 
doubts on the accounts of the suppression of the slave traffic, they 
point to huge prices given for Circassian concubines; to useless 
palaces built in ruinous succession in order to gratify mere 
caprice; to the crushing weight of taxation laid on fruits and 
animals, on the green and the ripe crop, on the water-wheels and the 
palm trees; to the establishment of State sugar factories and farms, 
which not only stifle all private energy and national development, 
but could not be worked at all without recourse to foreed and ill- 
paid labour; and, finally, to the general spirit ot fear, servility, 
and corruption which pervades all classes, from the Sheikh-al-bilad 
to the humblest cultivator. 

The truth, as it appears to us, is that the Nile is a splendid 
river and that the Viceroy may be a benevolent despot ; but their 
joint forces will not change Egypt in a day, and something else is 
wanted for the Ecyptian fellah besides fertilizing mud, and model 
factories and farms. That something, to begin with, is the 
establishment of the land revenue on an equitable and intelligent 
footing. For a long time to come land revenue must be the basis 
of finance in Egypt, asin other Oriental kingdoms. And the 
revenue is collected ona system which, though perfectly intelligible 
and simple, combines the very maximum of oppression with the 
very minimum of return. Of course no personal energy on the part 
of a ruler will put an end to oppression by a mere edict, or convert 
roguish officials into honest and trustworthy agents. But some~ 
thing might be done to consolidate a multiplicity of taxes, to strike 
out of the balance-sheet those which are least profitable and most 
vexatious, and to fix for a term of years the sum demandable from 
each cultivator, or village, or circle of villages. This is no new 
discovery. Egypt is as yet pretty much im the condition of 
those vast Indian provinces which a series of warriors and states- 
men have conquered, annexed, and civilized during the past 
hundred years. It has a distinct analogy to Bengal and Behar 
before Hastings and Cornwallis; to the North-Western Provinces 
before Bird and Thomason; to Madras before the era of Sir 
Thomas Monro; to the Punjab before it fell into the hands of the 
Lawrences; to the Central Provinces only twelve years back, 
before the administration of Sir R. Temple; and, in short, to 
a score or so of Indian districts until an avatar of beneficent and 
strong-willed collectors came down to limit the dues of the State 
with some regard to the capacities of the tiller and the character 
of the soil. ‘The Nile delta wants what is known in Anglo-Indian 
parlance as “ a summary settlement ” of the land revenue for five or 


seven years. It is quite futile to talk of budgets, balances, appro-- 


priations, and the operations of skilled fimanciers and of Pro- 
visional Couucils, until this foundation of prosperity has been secured. 
All such devices are like making alterations in the second story 
or the garret, while the basement of the house is crumbling from 
sheer rottenness. Moreover, the condition of the country and the 
people is such that even the best reforms of the Viceroy can find 
no imitators. Even in India the Government has often set before the 
higher and middle classes to very little the example of 
high farming and stock-breeding. Rich and influential landlords 
have cared 2 deal more about a clause in the Revenue Act or a 
provision in the Penal Code making them liable pecuniarily for 


| snug little affrays quietly perpetrated for their benefit, than for 


Carolina paddy, cotton of long staple, and oxen of even finer breed 
than those of Purneah, Hansi, or Goojerat. And we fear much, if 
Mr. Warner is to be relied on, that the tendency of the Khedive's 
internal policy is to take more of the land into his own hands, to. 


depress the agriculturist still further, to disturb the labour-market,. 


and to leave no room at all for national expansion, if it be not an 
absurdity to apply such a term to such a country. Egypt, in fact, 
is very likely to remain a perfect marvel under any circumstances. 
Antiquities which learning has not yet fathomed and cannot 
exhaust ; stupendous halls and palaces to erect which would tax 
the most daring of modern engineers and exhaust the richest of 
modern treasuries; a winter atmosphere of singular purity, 
pleasant warmth, and picturesque colour; a Panay still pre- 
senting many points of attraction in spite of disease, dirt, and de- 
gradation; and the grand and central figure of the Nile river— 
these are topics which perverseness cannot spoil nor book-making 
vulgarize; aud we admit, after our criticism, to having derived no 
inconsiderable pleasure from the perusal of this work, though it 
gives but one chapter to Mummies, and does not tell us much 
of the Moslems that we did not know before. 


MIGNATY’S HISTORICAL PAST OF ITALY.* 


We. must honestly confess that we have not read through 
every word of this book. If it had been either much better 
or much worse, it would have been easier to do so. The history of 
Italy has been so often written already that it is dangerous to 
attempt it again, unless the writer has either made the discovery of 
some actually new matter or else possesses the 5 apical of putting 
old matter into a fresh and instructive shape. e cannot say that 
the present writer, who, in a dedication to Mr. Gladstone, describes 
herself as “an Hellene,” shows either qualification. She has 
clearly taken some pains; she has made some use of original 


* Sketches of the Historical Past of Italy: frum the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the earliest Revival of Letters and Arts. By Margaret Albana. 
Mignaty. London: Bentley & Son. 1876. 
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writers, though it may be doubted whether she thoroughly under- 
stands the difference in value between one writer and another. 
But all that comes of it is to tell the old story again, without 
throwing any fresh light upon it, without putting anything in any 
shape that is new or instructive. There is, especially tow: 

the beginning and end of the book, a prodigious deal of talk about 
all manner of things, many of which have not much to do with the 
subject, and which for the most part are talked about in a rather 
stilted and would-be philosophic style. The writer is seemingly 
a foreigner, but she illustrates a rule which, with some 
splendid exceptions, applies to most writings of foreigners 
in English. ey pick out the bad examples instead of the good. 
In short, they do not really write English at all, but that kind of 
lingua franca which, with some changings of endings and the like, 
seems to be fast supplanting all the genuine tongues of Western 
Europe, Romance and Teutonic alike. Short, jerky paragraphs, 
and a queer fashion of sticking things between inverted commas, 
are also a weariness in turning over the pages of tall talk now 
before us. A writer evidently quite inexperienced would have 
done better, if she must needs write at all, to have chosen a less 
ambitious subject, and to have treated it ina simpler way. She 
would have done well also to have got some real insight into 
general history. We have no doubt that she will be utterly 
amazed at the hint that she has not thoroughly mastered it; but 
page after page of high-flown generalities may really hide an utter 
want of grasp of the real ties which bind the various parts of 
history together. That “an Hellene” hasa good deal to say about 
Byzantine matters is natural; if it were well done it would be a 
merit ; but in pages on pages about Constantinople and Byzantine 
society and the church of St. Sophia we fail to see any sign of real 
understanding of the historic position of the Eastern Empire. Nor 
can we set against this any keen appreciation of the position of the 
Western Empire either. One would have expected the Hellene, 
in recording the wars between the Normans of Sicily and the 
Eastern Empire, to have found something more to say than that 
“the Greek Emperor” did so and so, or even that “one Greek 


’ Emperor, Emmanuel Comnenus, in the year 1135, retaliated 


by an excursion into Apulia.” But on the other side we read :— 

Then had Gregory to drink the bitter cup he had so often forced on others ; 
he was obliged to seek a precarious shelter in the castle of St. Angelo, 
whilst Guibert of Brixen, under the title of Clement I1J., seated on the 
Pontifical Throne in the Great Basilica of the Lateran, crowned Henry and 
Bertha Emperor of Germany and King of Italy. 


We are used to people and things being called by queer names; 
but the “ Loi Salique,” meaning the old “ Lex Salica,” in French 
and in inverted commas, almost rivals “ Salviani’s Goberno di Dio” 
and “St. Augustine’s work ‘ La Cité de Dieu.’” Then why should 
the sons of Tancred of Hauteville appear in such incon- 
sistent shapes as “ William,” “ me,” and “ Unired,” and 
why, in the same page, should “an Hellene” turn Teapywos 
Mavidkns into “Giorgio Maniaco”? We havea right to ask, in 
any book on any subject, for something like accuracy of quota- 
tation. When we find in the text the astounding statement that 
“ Writers of the tenth century apply the name of Francia Teutonica 
to Neustria,” we are yet more amazed at finding the authority for 
it quoted in this form :— 

“ Quumque Burgundiorum regna transiens Franciam quam Romanium 
dicunt ingredi vellet.” Luitprand, lib. i. cap. vii. Elsewhere the 
Austrasian Franks are called “ Francos Teutonicos.” 


No doubt the Austrasian Franks were called “ Franci Teutonici,” 
though we do not see what they had done to be put in the accusa- 
tive case; and no doubt, if we reform the other piece of Latin by 
reading for “ Romanium,” “ Romanam,” “ Latinam,” or something 
that makes sense and grammar, it or something like it may be 
found somewhere or other; but it is certainly not to be found 
in Liudprand’s Antapodosis, lib. i. cap. 7. ‘Then we get a dis- 
tinction between “the German or the Teutonic races” and “ the 
Gaelic [sic] or Celtic tribes,” and the curious position that— 

The civilization of Rome bad never taken any hold of the natives of the 
Rhenish border (or, as they called it, the Fatherland) ; but, on the other 
hand, it was indelibly stamped on the interior of Gaul. 

Surely one has heard, not only of Colonia Agrippina, but of Em- 
rs reigning at Augusta Treverorum, 

me all this, so deal —— of the same kind, and a 
generally queer and clumsy way of putting everything and de- 
scribing everybody, might be be excused 
in a foreign writer, if only there was something solid to set 
against it. But this is just what we do not find. When the 
matter is intelligible and accurate, it is matter which we have 
heard and read in better shapesa hundred times already. He who 
asks us to hear the story of Henry the Fourth and Gregory the 
Seventh yet again should be ready to tell it much Rotioe thon it is 
told in the present volume. To take two English writers of very 
different classes, he should be ready to tell it better—better in some 
way, either in matter or style—than either Sir James Stephen or 
Dean Milman. We cannot say that the new narrative of that 
great struggle at all comes up to this level. Indeed, amidst all 
the grand talk of the story before us, it sometimes reads a little 
like Stephen and water. The following seems to us to be 
@ toning down, or whatever it is to be , of a vigorous passage 
which will be found at vol. i. p. 27 of the Essays in Ecclesiastical 


Whilst the Pope spoke in thunder to the weak and timid, the savage 
Robert the eae Ory of Sicily, and William the Conqueror, Lord 
of England, were (all stained by sacrilege, rapine, and blood-hed as 


they were) by the most benevolent blandishments. Robert, indeed, he 
looked upon as one of the most trustworthy allies of the Church. 

To William he addressed an epistle couched in terms of paternal regard, 
Indeed the present version goes on to follow the version of Sir 
James Stephen, even when it would be hard to find any authority 
for Sir James Stephen's statement. We read in the Essays:— 

As Duke of Normandy, he remitted to the Pope the amount of certain 
dues. As King of England, he indignantly refused the required oath of 
fealty—“I hold my kingdom of God and of my sword” was his stern and 
decisive answer. 

This is improved into the following version :— 

But though Duke William, as Suzerain of Normandy, had remitted to the 
Pope the amount of certain dues, he indignantly refused to tender to him 
the oath of fealty as King of England. “I hold my kingdom,” he said, “ of 
God and the sword,” and would acknowledge no suzerainty beyond that. 
As neither Sir James Stephen nor the present writer was writing 
the history of England, the famous Romescot or Peter’s pence 
might be allowed to lurk under the vague description of “certain 
dues.” But we cannot understand how any one can have found 
anything like indignation, anything about holding his kingdom of 
God and of his sword, in the genuine answer of William. This 
will be found in Giles’s Works of Lanfranc (i. 32), and all that 
the Conqueror says is:—“ Fidelitatem facere nolui nec volo, quia 
nec ego promisi nec antecessores meos antecessoribus tuis id fecisse 
comperio.” 

We made our way on with some difficulty through the 
Emperors and Kings down to Philip and Otto; but we really broke 
down when we came to Frederick the Second. We could not 
bring ourselves to follow the Wonder of the World through a 
chapter headed “The Triumph of the Tiara.” We really felt 
more at home with the Arabian writer who finishes his description 
of Frederick with the remark that, as a slave, he would have 
fetched so many dirhems. Strange as this way of valuing 
imperial majesty seems in Western ears, its very freshness makes 
it easier to be endured than alliterations about the triumph of the 
tiara. But we did look to the chapter headed “ The Development 
of Art,” which is very full of quotations from Mr. Fergusson, 
besides some things for which he is certainly not responsible. 
Mr. Fergusson’s nomenclature is often odd, but he never went so 
far as this :— 

The old Roman basilica, which was the earliest form of the Oriental 
Christian Church, remained the model for many of the Italo-Lombard 
churches and baptisteries ; in these the round arch is exclusively used. 
But in time the Byzantine style was modified by taste, and by the wants of 
climate. In Italy we shall see it assume the character of a variety arbi- 
trarily termed Lombard-Gothic, or “Italo-Romanesque” Gothic. In 
France, and on the borders of the Rhine, it was called Gothic, having been 
introduced by Charlemagne, the Teutonic conqueror, from Italy. 

And one who describes herself as “an Hellene” should know 
better than to write :— 

Even so late as the seventeenth century the Parthenon had survived re- 
volution, conquest, and barbarism ; but in an ill-omened hour, a Venetiar 
admiral, Carlo Zeno, firing hot balls on it, the cedar beams of the roof took 
fire, and we have only the ruins to admire. 


We need hardly say that Carlo Zeno is here moved three hundred 
years out of his place, and that the Venetian admiral whose bomb 
struck the Parthenon was no other than the Peloponnesiacus, the 
last of the great doges, Francesco Morosini. 

This is perhaps enough. As we shrank from seeing Frederick 
the sa 5 treated after this fashion, we shrank also from looking at 
Dante in the same hands. But those who wish will find something 
about him in the last chapter. On the whole, we cannot guess 
why the book was written. The reason stated in the preface is 
that, “ amidst the voluminous mass of erudite and philosophical 
labours on the dark and middle ages,” there was still a “ want of + 
synthetic view of this subject reduced to a compass accessible to 
the general reader.” We never can account for the strange tastes 
which are so often attributed to the general reader, and we 
honestly believe him to be by no means such a fool as his friends 
make him out. But whether this book is synthetic or not we 
must leave to the general reader to settle; it is a problem far too 
hard for us. 


OLD BIBLES.* 


‘ie history of the English Bible is perhaps the only popular 
branch of bibliography. The number of Pooks on the subject 
is enormous. They are written from many different points of view 
and with many different objects. One eminent author would prove 
the verbal authority, another the literal exactness, of the transla- 
tion ; a third would only treat of the externals—the number of 
editions and the variations between them. Sometimes the 
superiority of a particular press is sought to be vindicated, and 
sometimes the claims of one country or another to priority are 
sought to be established. The English Bible, whatever edition we 
may mean by the term, is in fact an institution peculiar to 
England. The Germans are proud of their Lutheran version, 
though it has great faults; but the German Bible has never taken 
the same hold on the poprlar mind. Even in Scotland, where the 
Bible flourishes, it is not of native growth. A late Scottish 
writer endeavoured strenuously, but in vain, to obtain a place 
for his country in the credit due to the translators. there 
were Scottish divines in the last list of revisers, but only 


* Old Bibles; or, an Account of the Various Versions of the English 
Bible. By J.R. Dore. London: Pickering. 1876. 
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in the last. Scotland’s share in Cromwell’s Bible, in the 
Bishop’s, even in the Genevan, was so small as not to be worth 
notice. True, the northern part of our island has its part in the 
history of the last revision. But it is not a part which reflects 
any credit on the countrymen of Knox. The English Bible is 
essentially an English work. It has grown with our language, has 
influenced it, has been connected with great events, has borne 
marks of battle, has been corrupted and revised, suppressed and re- 
published, and now contains not only the standards of our faith 
and morals, but even of our modes of speech and our habits of ex- 
pression, Phrases in it may be traced to a period as remote as that 
of Alfred. We still use in places the words adopted by trans- 
lators before the thirteenth century. What Caxton found in 
manuscript was adopted by Tyndale and Coverdale, was printed by 
Grafton under Cromwell, and still stands where it did. A good 
collection of old Bibles, then, illustrates the whole history of the 
English tongue. The fragment of a Lollard Testament would perhaps 
head the list, and then must follow specimens of at least a dozen 
versions of some kind of authority, and fully as many more to 
which the conceit or ambition of individual private translators has 
given birth. 

But the thorough collector is not content with typical examples 
of the accredited editions. He must have curiosities as well. He 
will want copies of the “ Treacle Bible” and the “ Vinegar Bible,” 
of the “ Bear Bible” and the “ Bug Bible,” of the ‘ Yea Bible ” and 
the “ Wicked Bible.” He will seek the “ Narr Bible ” in German, 
and the French version which contains the doctrine of purgatory. 
He will collect illustrations on copper and wood, the Devil with a 
wooden leg, Elijah ascending to heaven in a waggon, the man 
with a beam of wood protruding from his eye, Solomon flogging 
his little boy, and St. John with the fiend upsetting his inkhorn. 
Nor will such ancient and quaint examples content him. 
There are rarities only a few years old which may compare with 
any of these. In the Authorized Version, as it is called, alone he 
will seek long before he finds a copy of the first Testament. There 
is not one to be seen in any public collection in this country. The 
first Testament, of any version, printed at Oxtord is almost equally 
rare. The first Cambridge Testament is very scarce. And he 
must obtain the Edinburgh Testament of 1694, with its four 
hundred errors; and the London Bible of 1638, in which the Gen- 
tiles are made to vex the Israelites “with their wives”; and 
the octavo of 1631 which leaves the “not” out of the Seventh 
Commandment ; and the quarto of 1649 which was made to look 
as like a Genevan as possible; and Blayney’s folio and quarto of 
1769, which omit nearly a whole verse in the Revelation. 

There are literally hundreds of such curiosities, and they are 
always objects of the deepest wonder; it would be hard to say 
why. When a man has no other way of making a joke, an apt 
quotation from the English Bible is sure to succeed. There was 
no other element of humour in the famous saying about Benjamin's 
mess; or in the application to the Home Rulers of an arrange- 
ment of the text which begins “ But in Isaac.” It is the same 
with Bibles which contain corrupted readings or misprints, and 
may perhaps be taken as evidence of the general belief in the 
correctness of the printed copies. That it should be a wonder, 
and a ludicrous one, for a Bible to say of Ahab that “the 
dogs liked his blood,” only shows the unexpectedness of a mistake. 
Such errors are found in all kinds of editions. They are perhaps 
more frequent in old than in recent Bibles, but these are by no 
means exempt. An octavo of 1831 gave Psalm cxix. 93, “I will 
never forgive thy precepts.” In another St. Paul is made to “ dis- 
charge” ‘Timothy (1 Tim. v. 4). A list of the mistakes in which 
wives are concerned would alone filla column. Thus in a Cam- 
bridge duodecimo of 1828, we read “ wise” for “ wife,” at St. 
Matt. xxii. 28. In one of Reeves’s editions, at St. Luke xiv. 26, 
wife is printed for life; and two of Tyndale’s Testaments read at 
2 Cor. x. 8, “Let him that is such thynke on hys wyfe,” 
when it should have been “think on this wise.” But 
though we may thus account for the interest excited by a mistake 
in a Bible, it is not so easy to see why a quotation, apt or unapt, 
has often such an effect. Shakspeare may be used much in the 
same way ; but no third book can be named with Shakspeare and 
the Bible, while the Bible stands far above the other in this re- 
spect. When the Cambridge doctors toadied the young Prime 
Minister Pitt, and Paley preached on the text, “There is a lad 
here which hath tive barley loaves and two small fishes, but what 
are they among so many ?” the effect was altogether disproportionate 
to the meaning of the words. Innumerable are the examples of 
the kind in which preachers have pointed their text rather than 
their sermons, and the influence of such texts on the history of 
England would form an admirable subject for an essayist. 

Mr. Dore, in the volume before us, has endeavoured to give a 
plain unvarnished account of the English Bible, and his title is 
therefore a little misleading. He certainly begins at the very 
beginning, adducing Gildas, “surnamed Sapiers,” to prove that 
the British Christians had at least of the Bible in the ver- 
nacular. Such a proposition does not admit of proof at the 

sent day, and Mr. Dore would have been wiser to confine 

imself to the facts as to an Old English version which may be 
pane here and there. But very little is to be found either 

re or elsewhere as to the vernacular Scriptures before the 
thirteenth century. That Alfred and others knew their Bible 
does not prove that it was in any language but Latin. Mr. 
Dore lays too much or too little stress on another fact. He 
says :— The Bible is, on good authority, believed to have been 
translated into Norman French in 1260,” A French paraphrase 


was certainly made in the later part of that century, but it would 
be a feat beyond Mr. Dore’s powers to show that it had any circu- 
lation in England. He is also a little too general in the assertion 
that “ Tyndale’s New Testament was the first portion of the Scrip- 
tures ever printed in the English language.” Caxton included 
several “ portions” in one of his books, and it is to him that we 
trace the quaint rendering of Genesis, iii. 7, which, being adopted 
by the Genevan translators, gives its name to the ‘“ Breeches” 
Bibles. In the account of Tyndale’s work Mr. Dore is careful and 
succinct. It is a pity that his description of Wycliffe should be so 
meagre and, if we may say it, so prejudiced. Recent publications 
have made the Lollard Testament very accessible, and a chapter 
pointing out its quaint renderings and its relation to our 
modern version would have been useful. Mr. Dore indeed passes 
over the subject by the use of a form of words which may serve 
better than anything we can say to indicate his leanings :—“ It is 
much to be regretted that the followers of Wycliffe adopted 
opinions and practices totally subversive of morality and good 
order, and thereby, like the Anabaptists of a later date, enlisted 
against themselves all religious and conservative men, and brought 
disgrace on that modicum of truth they held combined with their 
gross errors.” Mr. Dore’s chapter on the “Great Bible ” is clear 
and good ; but though he gives Henry’s. proclamation of November 
1539, authorizing its use, he omits to point out that this is 
the only direct authorization the English Bible has ever re- 
ceived. And with regard to the so-called “ Authorized 
Version,” that of 1611, his information is vague, seeming 
to be taken rather from Lowndes m any later 
writer, and he makes no mention of the revisions to which, in 1638, 
1701, and 1769 the text was subjected. He is wrong about the 
date of the Vinegar Bible, which was issued in 1717, not 1716; 
and when he singles out “a black letter edition ” of 1640 as parti- 
cularly corrupt, we are at a loss to know which edition of that 
date he refers to, for there are two at least, a folio and a quarto, 
neither of them unusually incorrect. In this respect, indeed, the 
supremacy for that period must be assigned to the Cambridge folio 
of 1638, of which Mr. Dore makes no mention, or to the duodecimo 
of the same year, probably printed in Holland, which he also 
omits,and of which Mr. Lea Wilson enumerates about twenty serious 
errors ; for instance, where the Magdalen’s “sins which are many 
are forgotten,” at St. Luke vii. 47. If Mr. Dore would rewrite this 
chapter, his book might be more useful, especially as the principal 
works on the history of the version of 1611 are both scarce and 
expensive, and all the smaller manuals stop short with the issue 
of King James's first folio. But so many cheap and popular 
books have already appeared on the history of the English Bible, 
that we expect some signs of special information and original 
research in a new one; and in this respect Mr. Dore’s little volume 
will disappoint his readers. It is beautifully printed, and handy ; 
but we have failed to find a single new thought or fact, or indeed 
anytLing to account for its appearance. 


SYMONDS’S GREEK POETS.—SECOND SERIES.* 


T is not to be denied that Mr. J. A. Symonds has a large ac- 
quaintance with the Greek poets, as well as with many 
modern ones. He has also great facility in handling his material, 
and, ifan illustration occasionally runs away with him, he soon re- 
covers his firmness of grasp and steadiness of equilibrium. His ful- 
ness and vigour are best shown in dealing with the dramatists and 
with Hesiod. With Homer he is somewhat less satisfactory. As 
regards Parmenides and the philosophic poets, or rather philoso- 
phers in verse, their connexion with the rest of his subject is so - 
urely one of external metrical form that we could have wished 
e had followed the authority of Horace— 


Non satis est puris versum perscribere verbis— 


and excluded them from the gallery of old poetic worthies. 
His opening chapter, on Myths, seems to lack the comprehensive 
view which a more commanding standpoint might have enabled 
him to take; and his final He, ae controversial one, to which 
he seems to have been provoked by some strictures passed, not 
certainly in these columns, on his former book—we could heartily 
wish away. 

We will deal in detail first with the chapter on Mythology, upon 
which our author remarks, with much judgment :—* Forming the 
first activity of the intellect, it held in solution, as it were, the 
elements of religion and morality, of psychological reflection, 
of politics, geography, and history.” But in examining the 
various views of mythology which others have advanced he seems 
to have too weak a grasp of a principle which might have done 
him good service if duly wielded and consistently applied. The 
various theories which regard myths as a “ disease of language,” as 
a degradation of primitive truth, as parables having a moral mean- 
ing, as narratives in disguise having an historic foundation, as mere 
fetishism or as mere poetry, are none of them indeed either proved 
or disproved by the application of the above principle, but may by 
means of it be shown capable of reconciliation and adjustment. Mr. 
Symonds seems to find none of these explanations satisfactory, and 
so, although inclining more closely to the last, combats them all in 
turn. Hecomments adversely with some success on the fantastic 
description given of mythology by Professor Max Miiller, as “a 
disease of language.” He says (p. 18) :—“ Seriously to entertain 


* Studies of the Greek Poets. By John Addington Symonds. Second 
Series. Elder, & Co 1876. 
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this view is tantamount to maintaining that corruption and 
disease may be the direct efficient causes of the highest art on 
which humanity can pride itself.” If we drop, however, the infeli- 
citous and misleading phrase which he exposes, there is, no doubt, 
a certain degree of truth in the view that, personality being used 
merely as a vehicle for another, say a cosmical, meaning, when 
that meaning dies out through finding more exact expression by 
other means, mythology remains “with personality as its only 
substance. This is probably what the same Professor means by 
saying that it “converted nomina into numina.” There were, if 
one may so phrase it, nowmena under these nomtna, which roumena 
eseaped into other forms, The nomen should then have died out, 
and might have done so but for the energy of personality 
with which it was endued, and which translated it into a 
numen. This is rather an apotheosis of language than a “ disease.” 
But why assume that cosmical perceptions were the only ones 
which so clothed themselves in myth? If mythology “ formed 
the first activity of the intellect,” it would do so when the intel- 
lect attempted to deal with its moral as well as with its physical 
perceptions. Shall we say that the early races of mankind had no 
coal perceptions, or never sought to state and convey them, or 
that they could only do so through the medium of a myth which had 
previously conveyed a “solar theory”? Given a point of growth 
in the moral consciousness, and given mythus as the form which 
was to envelop it, the inward noumenon would shape the outward 
husk of expression without the aid of any “solar foundation.” 
Further, if this expression, even when only cosmical perceptions 
underlay it, took the form of personal agency, much more would 
it do so in the moral realm, of which personality is the very native 
atmosphere. 

Allow myths to have been the only possible form in which 
any conceived new truth in an age previous to abstract thinking 
could have been conceived and transmitted, and we get rid at once 
of a large volume of difficulty ip dealing with myths. If, as 
seems likely, the mythopceic imagination lent the only media in 
which the results of reflection, moral, physical, or historical, could 
be made to float, why should we expect to find any of those results 
of that period in any other form? ‘Thus all conceptions must at a 
sufficiently early age have been run in mythopeic moulds. Again, 
the classification of truth as ethical, cosmical, historical, &c., is 
surely far later than the more rudimentary conceptions of truth in 
each such department. They did not become departments till 
long afterwards. Therefore, the involved rudimentary nuclei of 
several of them may be reasonably expected to be present in the 
same myth. They must have been mutually involved, unless we 
assume, which is against probability, every myth to have been 
perfectly simple at its origin, and they must have remained so 
until sifted—a later process. It may be that as the myths grew 


(which they manifestly did, if we compare the earlier Homeric | 


forms with the Pindaric and Dramatic, e.g. in Bellerophon and 
Clytemnestra), a leading germ, owing to superior native vigour, 
would dominate, and tend to obliterate others. Thus the myth of 
Hercules may have involved from the first a physical and a moral 
nucleus—that of the sun in his daily course, and that of heroic 
struggle and endurance—until the former 3was wholly absorbed in 
the latter. We have no space to pursue this tempting topic further, 
or it might be illustrated by the myths adorned by the names of 
Arthur, Charlemagne, and William Tell, the two former of which 
indeed are referred to by Mr. Symonds. 

We have a more serious difference with Mr. Symonds as regards 
his parallel of ancient and modern chivalry. He says (p. 62) :— 

Nor with the tale of Patroclus and with the whole of Greek history 

ore us, can we allow our modern inaptitude for devoted friend- 
ship to blind us to the seriousness of this passion among the Greeks. Be- 
sides war and love, chivalry implies a third enthusiasm. In the case of 
the Greek heroes this was patriotic. In the case of the medieval knights 
it was religious. Thus antique chivalry may be described as a compound 
of military, amatory, and patriotic passions meeting in one enthusiastic 
habit of soul ; medixval chivalry as a compound of military, amatory, and 
religious passions mceting in a similar enthusiastic habit of soul. 
Now this, we venture to say, so far as it is not a gross exagger- 
ation, is a fond delusion. There were among the Greels indeed 
ym there were warriors, there were friends, or rather (for 

. Symonds’s examples require the correction) there were ¢pagrai. 
But the combination of these three characters was as purely 
fortuitous as that between the characters of philosopher, cobbler, 
and miser. In a few instances two out of the three, in still rarer 
all three, might be found to coincide. But these rare and for- 
tuitous concurrences can never bear the weight of the induction 
which our author seeks to build upon them. There was no such 
alliance or mutual appetency among these characters, as we trace 
between the elements which Mr. Symonds rightly distinguishes in 
the medizval knight. But yet more, the introduction of the word 
“ amatory ” into the characteristics of the Greek ideal betrays the 
rotten spot, while it seeks to cover it witha bold ambiguity. This 
element is what we would rather not dwell upon. It may be seen 
Llustrated in the “sensation” which follows the entrance of 
Charmides in the Platonic dialogue which bears his name, and in 
the feelings which the philosopher ascribes to himself on the 
occasion. If this be the “friendship” in which the chivalry 
of Hellas found its “motive force,” as Mr. Symonds pro- 
fesses to think, he has tapped the dregs of humanity to find 
it. But what has this in common with such examples as 
those of David and Jonathan in the First Book of Samuel, 
of Orestes and Pylades in dramatic mythology, of Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas (whom Mr. Symonds does not name) in his- 


tory, or of Achilles and Patroclus in the Iliad? It is remark. 
able that Patroclus indeed has the weakest individuality of all 
Homeric characters drawn at equal length. As compared even 
with Thersites, Patroclus is a figure of straw. He suflers no doubt 
by proximity to the central figure, Achilles, to whose intense 
energies of action and passion those of Patroclus are sacrificed, 
The same may be said indeed of the Pylades of Aischylus, while 
the “ fidus Achates” of the Aneid is a proverbial piece of 
“padding.” In the Nisus and Euryalus of the same poet the 
conception is distorted by the overstrained rhetoric of the poet's 
description. Still the episode is one of the most delightful in 
Virgil, being clear of the degrading atmosphere which clings about 
the “ friendship ” of Attic morals. But to pass from poetry to 
fact, the case of the great Theban warriors mentioned above is the 
most brilliant example of pure and lofty friendship in Greek his- 
tory. But every one who reads their lives must teel that it was 
isolated and exceptional in itself, and, as regards the men them- 
selves, the accident of temperament and circumstance, not the 
result of any received and professed system of iutluences. Lastly, 
in the medieval view the one object of knightly atiection idealized 
and represented to him the entire sex to which she belonged. It 
was not that one object had engrossed him and shut out others, 
but that in and through that one a focus was found for the claims 
of all forms of distressed innocence or unprotected weakness. 
In short, it taxed strength with duty, and made it the stay 
of the helpless, the shield of the defenceless. But the “devoted 
friendship ” of the Greek man for the Greek youth was something 
very different, and revolts our moral sense. It entered into the 
military class and that of patriotic statesmen, because it entered 
everywhere into Greek lite. It gave rise to some anecdotes 
of deep personal interest, and in two or three of the most 
famous instances connects itself with the crises of revolution or of 
war; but to rate it as an element of chivalry would be grotesque, 
if it were not unfounded ; it would be planting the image of a satyr 
amid the shining synod of Olympus. We can understand, too, the 
reality of an equal heroic friendship ; but it is like the blossom of 
the aloe, the flower of a century, and requires a concurrence of 
qualities within and circumstances without, which leaves average 
human nature powerless to attain or approximate to it. 

We have dwelt at some length on this subject. because, in his 
closing chapter, Mr. Symonds reverts to “‘ Greek morality ” as ex- 
hibiting “a theory of conduct” resembling that which, he says, 
“we have to win for ourselves.” It is therefore worth while show- 
ing what the ‘ moral attitude ” of the Greeks consented to stoop 
to, “ leaning,” as it did, “on a belief in @vors.” Mr. Symonds 
seems to think the Cephisus and Ilissus, as another thought 
Abanon and Pharpar of old, “ better than all the waters of Israel,” 
and that he may “ wash in them and be clean.” Itis worth while 
therefore showing by example what his purifying process is likely 
to end in. The fact is, he seems to shut his eyes to the progressive 
deterioration of the Greek moral standard. He quotes ominous 
words :—“ Whatever may be the nature and value of that bundle 
of influences which we cail Progress, nothing can be more certain 
than that, when a society is once touched by it, it spreads like a 
contagion.” In Greek morals it certainly did. Our “ progress” 
is from Aspasia to Phryne; from Athens, Sparta, Thebes, to 
the sickly phantoms of the Seleucid and Ptolemean dynasties, 
and the gross debaucheries with which Rome bedabbled 
the forms of Greek estheticism. The absolute purity of 
Homeric morals, in respect to the manly atiections, had undergone 
a loathsome taint by the time of A‘schylus, who was not above 
the level of his age in this particular. by the time of Alexander 
it had sank in another important respect. The poet of the Iliad 
meant to stamp the ferocity of Achilles towards the corpse of 
Hector as unjustitiable, by representing the gods as interfering 
to stay it, in the words yap yaiav peveaivor. But 
the prince who made Achilles his idea! indulged in the abominable 
atrocity of trailing, not a corpse, but a living man, who had been 
a gallant enemy, at his chariot-wheels, amidst the jeering host of 
his Macedonian warriors ; a trait of savagery which Sophoeles had 
already developed in description, but of which Homer stops short. 
The dregs of Greek morals were drained in their turn by the 
Romans, as their own satirists testify. The most lamentable 
feature of the case as regards both is the total absence of all power 
of recovery. Corruption became inveterate, and “spread like a 
contagion.” It delivered man over in a state of high civilization 
to moral imbecility. As we stumble and flounder in the morass of 
degeneracy we are called upon to hold on by Marcus Aurelius and 
his “ Meditations.” Let us try the value of the latter by a few prac- 
tical tests. The “ Meditations ” did not keep their author from being 
false to his own principles in the atrocious persecutions of the 
Christians at Vienne. ‘Ihey did not keep him from idolizing the 
memory of a wife who had all but rivalled in her depravity the 
infamous Messalina. They did not enable him to reclaim his son 
and successor Commodus from being a frightful exaggeration of 
the worst excesses of his mother, besides adding to them a 
ferocious barbarity which seems to have been his own. A scheme 
of morals based on the ethical standpoint of Marcus Aurelius, but 
denying the doctrine of inbred corruption of humanity, will find a 

ractical difficulty in the case of this son of the sage Emperor. 

erily we are invited to “ gather grapes of thorns ” when asked to 
reconstitute our moral basis on the Aurelian conception of “ man’s 
place in nature.” 

We have a few notes against Mr. Symonds in his estimate of 
character. That of Helen is certainly charged in both the Homeric 
poems with more of the compunction and self-abasement than he 
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gives her credit for. Her words to Hector in Il. vi. 344, and the 
whole speech which they lead— 

Saep Kuvds Kaxopnydvov 
are echoed by her words in the Odyssey, iv. 145— 

Gr Kuv@midos ceiver’ 

HAP Tpoinv— 
where she describes herself by the same word used of the adulteress 
deity, cvvamidos civexa xovpns (tb. viii. 319). Her apotheosis in 
the Orestes is expressly assigned, not as a tribute to the fascina- 
tion of her beauty, nor “ because with the Greeks beauty was a 
holy thing,” but to the fact of her being the daughter of Zeus 
(Orestes, 1635) :— 

Znvis yap otcav Cav vv apbirov xpeav— 
even, as in the Odyssey, for her sake Menelaiis was to enjoy the 
heroic paradise of the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 569) :— 

ovver’ Exets yapSpis Aws éoor. 
Mr. Symonds says it remained for a Roman poet (quotingVirgil, ‘En. 
ii. 571-4) to describe her as “ vile and shrinking.” But, although 
he refers to the Zroiades, he does not seem to see that she is at 
least as “ vile and shrinking” there, falling at the feet of her in- 
jured husband, and by him contemptuously repulsed. rijode 
odx are his words of her; and, again, afia 
kaki) Oavetrat (Trotiad. 1046, 1055-6). 

His estimate of Penelope also is rather too “ prosaic,” as he him- 
self seems to feel her (p. 89) to be. The utter isolation of her 
position, save for the ineffectual sympathies of two or three old 
servitors, is what gives the charm of romance to her perseverance. 
She is a social anomaly, and she feels it; the voice of society is 
against her holding out. Even her son is ready to turn against 


- her when on his return he brings no tidings of his father. Pallas, 


who lavishes her ministrations on the wandering husband, and 
turns “ bear leader” to the questing son, gives her no effectual 
help. She sends the vision of Iphthimé, in Od. iv., and enhances 
Penelope’s beauty in Od. xviii., but leaves her unbefriended in the 
last resort. Hence her life is driven inwards upon herself, 
and feeds on visionary fare, dwelling amid omens, dreams, prayers, 
and discrediting all the rumours which reach her ears; while she 
yet clings with forlorn desperation to the hope which they serve 
to keep alive. She is the peerless ideal of womanly constancy. 
Our author has given us a very clever conjectural sketch of the 
probable main features of the Prometheus Unbound on which 
we have not space to dwell. His chief fault of style is that he is 
given to rhapsody. There isa slip here and there in detail. For 
instance, we are told, p. 165, “ Plato talks of Prometheus in the 
Protagoras as if no new conception of his character had been re- 
vealed to him by /Eschylus.” He seems to have forgotten that 
Protagoras the sophist, who is introduced in order to be exposed, 
is there made to tell the myth of the creation, in which Zeus, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus bear their shares of action. Socrates 
in the dialogue dismisses it without comment, barely noticing 
the statement that Zeus had given mortals dixn and aids. To say 
“ Plato talks of Prometheus” is under these circumstances mis- 
leading. Again, Hercules is said to “work a revolution in the 
stubborn nature of Prometheus similar to that which Neoptolemus 
effected in Philoctetes by his humane uprightness” (p. 183). It 
cannot be said that Neoptolemus works any revolution in 
Philoctetes. He is still resolute in deeming the Atridw his 
enemies, still persistent in refusing to go to Troy, and is prepared 
to use the weapons of Hercules against them (Philoct. 1406). 
His change of purpose is brought about solely by the Deus e 
machina, Again (p. 188) we are told,“ The only sure ground .. . 
is that the race of men had sinned against God.” This is nowhere 
intimated in A®schylus. The sufferings and helplessness of 
mortals, not their sins, are dwelt upon by the poet, and the sin of 
Prometheus is that he presumes to befriend them. Further, “the 
axe” is twice mentioned (pp. 190, 194) as the weapon used by the 
Eschylean Clytemmestra against Agamemnon. Lut in the 
Choéphore, 1011, “the sword of Aigisthus” is named as that 
which gave the blow. This is the more remarkable, as Mr. 
Symonds has translated the prophetic speech of Cassandra 
(Agam. 1256 foll.), who speaks of the Queen as @jyoura dari 
i v, rendered “sharpening the Imife to slay him.” The 
change of the weapon to “the axe” is one of the later touches, 
borrowed perhaps from the Amazonian proclivities of Clytemnestra 
—comp. Hor. Carm. iv. 4-20, Amazonia securi—but is post- 


Aischylean. 

Again, we seem to gather from p. 61 that “ Diocles and Phi- 
lolaiis. . . gave laws to Thebes.” Aristotle (Pol. ii. 9), unless 
the chapter be spurious, says:— Philolaiis the Corintuian was 
legislator to the Thebans, and having become attached to Diocles 
+. +. came to Thebes, and there both died.” Lowever, it is un- 
grateful to dwell on such blemishes wbi plwra nitent. Barring his 
philosophy, we can recommend Mr. Symonds as an enthusiastic 
guide to the beauties of olden song. If he would prune the luxuri- 
ance of imagery, and indulge a little more in the Horatian eermo 
merus, we should think his style more likely to convey permanent 
impressions to educated minds. The chapter on the “Comic 
Fragments ” is one of the best in the book, although we have yet 
to learn why Cratinus is classed with the “middle” stage of 
comedy (p. 340). We had always thought him par excellence the 
representative, more even than Aristophanes, of the “old.” Here, 
however, the author's love of racy modernism serves him in good 
swad, and reflects no false lights. He might have quoted on 


3 342 Garrick’s famous saying, “Com (ee a serious thing.” 
e chapter on Muszeus is too full of Marlowe. The simple 
dish . smothered in melted butter. We should prefer it aw 
naturel, 
With one inquiry we conclude. Why, as Mr. Symonds has 
on us a full feast of fragments from the tragic and comic poets, 
as he wholly omitted those of the “Cyclics”? But for a bare 
notice of their name in p. 22 of his first series, no reader would be 
aware of their existence. He would find in “ Der Epische Cyclus,” 
by F. G. Welcker, a hand holding the clue of the labyrinth; and 
the works of Apollonius Rhodius and Quintus Calaber, presumably 
founded on some Cyclic poets, as were also doubtless many of the 
extant tragedies which we possess, would form a suitable pendant 
to this portion of his subject. 


EARLY DAYS OF AMERICAN COLONIZATION.* 


E have for some time had before us a volume of Transactions of 
the Literaryand Historical Society of Quebec, and we observe 
with pleasure that the mine of colonial history has been explored 
by the contributors to this volume with valuable results. Although 
the history of America is short, and perhaps deficient, even within 
its range, in the interest excited by great actors on a great stage, 
yet the people of these islands, who have impressed their character 
so strongly on the existing civilization of the Northern continent, 
must always hear with interest any narrative of the infancy of 
communities which are now in vigorous growth. One of the essays 
in this volume on the Early French Settlements in America gives 
an amusing sketch of the ways of the people and the Government. 
It appears that French settlers were, in the judgment of authority, 
too unsettled ; and their propensity to go off hunting and trading, 
to which we might — add loafing, instead of staying in the 
villages and marrying, evoked edicts threatening such penalties as 
whipping, branding, and the galleys for life, upon which the delin- 
quents probably remarked that a forest is a large place, and you 
must catch your game before you cook it. Early marriages were 
encouraged by the “ King’s Present,” and parents were liable to a 
fine if they did not marry off their boys under twenty, and their 
girls under sixteen. It may be supposed that any difficulty from 
the young people would have been dealt with as Sir Anthony 
Absolute would have treated an objection by his son to an eligible 
match. But there was within the first century after the founda- 
tion of Quebec in 1608 a practical difficulty in the way of early 
marriages of the men—that they could not find wives; and this 
difficulty was met by sending out several cargoes of the article 
from Trance. Mile. Ettienne appears to have been a sort of 
Miss Rye, and she was backed by a Government that would stand 
no nonsense. If a young man roamed in the woods instead 
of coming in and marrying the young woman provided for him, he 
showed a wicked disregard of such honours as precedence in 
church, which was bestowed on the fathers of the largest families, 
and he was not likely to come to good. He certainly did not come 
to good if he fell into the clutches of Intendant Talon. This 
energetic officer, although he had disposed of the whole lot of one 
hundred and sixty-five girls sent out to him, and asks for more, yet 
recommends that those to be sent out shall not be naturally de- 
formed, or have anything repulsive in their personal appearance. 
He perhaps apprehended that this suggestion would be disregarded, 
for he at the same time proposes that all bachelors shail be ex- 
cluded from trade and from the honours of the Church and the 
community, and he asks for authority to take even stronger 
measures with them. He also suggests that a few very superior 
articles should be sent out for the benefit of the young otticers. 
The year after the first batch arrived Talon reported 700 births, 
and he says that the Bishop anticipated an addition of 1,100 in the 
following year. The essayist who quotes these reports goes into 
figures to show that the Bishop, who perhaps was not so good an 
arithmetician as Dr. Colenso, had reckoned his chickens incorrectly. 
The character of these despatches shows the tranquillity and 
prosperity of Canada in the seventeenth century, when its only 
trouble was these unprincipled couwreurs du bois, who loved 
excitement and adventure, and did not care for comfortable 
homes. But afterwards Indian difficulties arose, and war with the 
English colonies broke out. 

We must turn, however, to another and even more interesting 
essay, which is rather American than Canadian in subject, although 
it goes back to the colonial time. ‘This essay treats of the settle- 
ment of the Valley of the Ohio, which began soon after the English 
conquest of Canada, and was interrupted by the War of Indepen- 
dence. At an altitude of 800 feet above the south margin of Lake 
krie you see among the pine forests a river of no mean propor- 
tions, running in the opposite direction to the St. Lawrence, to 
meet a sister stream, and form by their junction La Belle Riviére 
of the old Canadian voyageurs. From this point the Ohio con- 
tinues its south-westward course a thousand miles to unite with 
the Mississippi and complete the 700 leagues to the Gulf of Mexico 
over which the adventurous French had explored their way, To 
secure themselves and to check English immigration the French 
built Fort Duquesne, at the confluence of the Monongahela with 
the Ohio, and the volunteers under Washington who accompanied 
Braddock in his attack on this fort were perhaps inspired as much 
by interest as loyalty. The defeat of Braddock occurred in 1755, 


* Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
New Series. Part 2. Quevec: Prmted by Middleton & Dawson. 1875. 
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and four years afterwards Quebec was taken, and along with 
Canada the French posts on the Ohio were transferred to England. 
With this change in affairs the _— of the Atlantic coast were 
enco to immigrate and fill up the country which before had 
been forbidden to them. Scarcely had Fort Duquesne become 
Pittsburg when the district between the Alleghany mountains and 
the Ohio was alive with settlers. Then came the war of the 
revolution, and the settlers were involved in a threefold con- 
test with the English, with the Indians, and with the forest. 
The war with this last enemy lasted for more than a genera- 
tion; its toil and ips were incessant, and were shared by 
the whole people. The emigration from the old settlements to 
this new region might be called an expatriation, for when 
the emigiants had once sed the eghany range, they 
were cut off from communication with their old homes. The 
journey would consume almost a month, and, unlike a sea voyage, 
it was attended with great labour, and without the means of 
transporting supplies. Thus the —— had to live as he 
qoald enti his first crops ripened, and he depended on his rifle 
both for subsistence and defence. For nearly half a century, how- 
ever, this settlement of Western Pennsylvania proceeded with 
scarcely any change beyond the increase of emma and the 
om | clearing and opening of the country. The manner of life 
uring that period was primitive and simple, though the mental 
condition of the people was in advance of the material. They 
conducted their domestic polity in a respectable and orderly 
manner—founding schools, churches, and courts of justice—while 
the later and wilder judicature of Judge Lynch, which marked the 
settlement of places further west, was unknown to them. They 
were hardy, active, and bright, but not lawless. The whole people 
were inured to labour, ‘a. the hive being almost without drones, 
they produced and accumulated wealth. With an almost uniform 
condition of society, they were free from the rivalries of older 
countries, and, schooled to dispense with luxuries, their wants 
were limited to the real. From such a state of society would 
ing the people best fitted to subdue the wilderness in front of 
yen The country between the Ohio, the Lakes, and the Missis- 
sippi became in 1787 the North-West Territory, out of which the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan were afterwards 
formed. The old colonies, such as Virginia and Connecticut, had 
grants from the English Crown reaching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, but they ceded their rights under these 
grants. The Indian title to this country was extinguished as 
speedily as possible, and it was opened to immigration. In the 
meantime the settlements between the mountains and the Ohio 
had advanced considerably in production, and had opened trade 
down the river to New Orleans and foreign parts. They sent 
their surplus produce in craft which could not return against the 
stream, and merchandize could only be brought into the country 
by packhorses and waggons. When this trade was in its glory, 
ons with five or six horses were seen all along the road from 
Baltimore or Philadelphia to the Ohio river, and the journey occu- 
pied three weeks. The settlement of the North-Western territory 
is said to have been impeded by a niggardly policy of selling, in- 
stead of freely granting, land. This policy favoured rapacious 
speculators, and pressed hardly on poor but honest and industrious 
settiers. The immigrant, however, usually found himself in a 
wonderfully fertile ~ 
It is curious that, alchough there are no counts in America, 
the new as well as the old States are divided into counties. 
We are told that the ten or twelve counties lying in the south- 
west corner of the State of Ohio were speedily filled with im- 
migrants, and have ever since kept the lead in wealth and 
population. In 1789 a city was laid out which was called Cin- 
cinnati, in honour of the Patriotic Order of that name. This 
order excited a fear that it might lead to aristocratic distinctions, 
so it was prohibited by Congress from receiving any new members. 
It may be thought that Congress need not have interfered with 
the harmless and universal — for ribbons and badges. How- 
ever, the order perished, and its name is preserved in the city of 
Cincinnati. A curious story is told of a party of Parisian sho 
keepers, who could neither shoot nor chop wood, arriving on the 
shores of the Ohio about 1790, and living there as long as their 
money lasted or they could obtain help from their more y and 
handy neighbours. It seems that they were deceived as to the 
quality of the land, which, just at the spot to which they 
were invited, was barren amidst fertility. But it may be doubted 
whether they could have maintained themselves on any land. The 
colony was dispersed, but it left behind it at least the name of a 
town, Gallipolis, and a few French names are still found among its 
townsmen. But, notwithstanding occasional failures, the settle- 
ment of Ohio The mass of population settled near the 
main river and the streams that entered it, because water carriage 
was the cheapest. From the rivers inward the settlement ex- 
tended to the line of Iadian occupation in a few years, and farmers 
in Ohio were able to produce full supplies for immigrants and to 
export large quantities of flour, corn, pork, and whisky. Previously 
to steam navigation an extensive went on by “ flat boats” 
and rafts with New Orleans. A trader would fit out a flat boat, 
stock it with merchandize suited to the country trade, and make a 
coasting adventure till his stock was sold or exchanged for the 
produce of the country, which he would sell at the end of his 
voyage or ship it round to the Eastern cities. A mechanic 
would open a shop on a boat and ply his trade. The scarcity 
of money made it an object with the people along the shores 
to deal with these river traders, as they always took produce 


in payment. This description of the trade of the Ohio shows the 
foresight of the French Government in building Fort Duquesne, 
and of the Provincials in urging an attack on it. Within little 
more than half a century after Braddock’s defeat this trade was 
flourishing. Each boat carried a horn, and the writer — of it 
with that sort of half-regretful memory which some of us might 
feel for the mail-coach horn of England. The boatmen of the 
Ohio were celebrated for endurance of fatigne and hardship, and 
for a looseness of manners and morals unsurpassed even by the 
ideal coureurs du bois of Canada. The writer, however, believes 
that some of their wickedness was mythical, and we may add that 
they did not usually row, as is popularly believed, “up and down 
the river of the Ohio.” The heavy boats were sold at New 
Orleans, and only keel boats, built for the purpose, were pain- 
fully propelled up the river when it was low by pushing 
with poles against the bottom. The vast pine forests of the Alle- 
ghany Valley in Western New York and Pennsylvania were the 
source of a very extensive lumber trade, which was carried on by 
rafts between Olean Point, 300 miles above Pittsburg, and New 
Orleans. The system of rivers in the Mississippi Valley favoured 
by their gentle flow this manner of transportation. For moving 
an emigrant family, or half-a-dozen of them, there was nothing to 
compare to a raft of sawed lumber on the Ohio, where they floated 
their hundred miles a day, and encountered neither rapids nor 
storms. The writer of the essay before us has seen one of 
these rafts of an acre in extent, on which was built a com- 
fortable hut and a shed for waggon and stock, while children 
played and washing hung upon lines, as in a settled home. 
Ship-building was one of the first enterprises of the West, and 
sea-going vessels were built at Pittsburg, Marietta, and Cin- 
cinnati, about the beginning of this century, some of which 
were freighted with flour and pork and cleared for foreign ports. 
One of these ships took out her papers at Marietta, and had the 
existence of her port of clearance questioned when she reached 
Italy. Marietta was founded in 1788 by a colony from Connec- 
ticut, headed by General Putnam. The first steamboat was built 
at Brownsville, sixty miles above Pittsburg, in1811. But although 
others were built soon after, it was not till a comparatively late 
period that they displaced the flat and keel boats. The first 
steamboats had deep holds, and were useless in the low water of 
summer. They had to wait for the “fall rise.” Afterwards 
builders found that steamboats would run on the water faster than 
in it, and thus they came to build vessels which, as they were fond 
of saying, would float wherever the ground was a little damp. 
About twenty-five years ago splendid lines of steamers, like float- 
ing hotels of the first class, plied daily between Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati; but the railways have now taken away the passenger 
traffic, and reduced the steamers to mere beasts of burden—humble, 
unpretentious tow-boats. 

the great difficulty of the early settlers was the battle with the 
forest. Their farming was necessarily slovenly. The writer of the 
essay has seen a machine for pulling the roots of trees out of the 
ground, and thinks it, like some other inventions of the same class, 
more beautiful than practically useful. He asks how he is to fill 
up the holes and get rid of all this green timber. When you clear 
a farm, do it with the least labour possible, and depend on burning 
and rotting to get rid of the timber. The families of the immi- 
grants were usually large and of good physique, coming as they did 
from the hardiest class of society, and they were neither afraid nor 
ashamed to work. The writer remembers a Svotchman settled on a 
“ quarter section,” or 160 acres, who had one daughter and nine 
sons. On the next “quarter” was a Marylander who had one son 
and nine daughters. he girls of these healthy families reached 
nearly 6 ft., which was perhaps rather too much of a good thing, 
and the sons exceeded it. There were naturally intermarriages 
between these families, and their descendants may doubtless be 
found in Illinois, Iowa, and further west. These settlers sup- 
plied themselves with clothing of all the coarser kinds, and 
unless a family made unusual pretensions it never wore “store 
clothes.” Each farmer cleared yearly a small patch for flax, which 
grew best on virgin soil. Both flax and wool were spun and woven 
at home. Furniture was plain, and there was nothing to look at; 
all was for use. Many respectable families were housed for years 
in alog cabin, having one room below and a loft with ladder over- 
head. It was the habit of the people to unite their labour for 
various purposes, and a “ bee” or a “ frolic” meant hard work for 
men and women first; and a supper and dance, or, if religious 
scruples did not allow that, plays with forfeits paid in kisses fol- 
lowed. The classic phrase “log-rolling” meant, in its primary 
sense, one of the purposes of these “ frolics.” Thus the people 
were very sociable, and distance was no bar to intercourse. The 
early immigrants were nearly all Americans—that is, children or 
grandchildren of immigrants from the British Isles. The prevail- 
ing nationality was that compound from the north of Ireland called 
Scotch-Irish. The Scotch feature in this compound governed the 
forming of society in Ohio, as it did in the middle Eastern States. 
They had great freedom of opinion, and, like their Scotch an- 
cestors, were much given to theological discussion. The country 
proved on further knowledge to be well supplied with coal and 
iron, and these settlers, having at last destroyed the forest, have 
been fortunate in finding a substitute as fuel. The processes 
of smelting, forging, and casting iron were soon performed suffi- 
ciently to dispense with the painful transport of that article 
over the mountains. The abundant production of grain in this 
new region kept the market for agricultural products dull, 
and grain was astonishingly plentiful and cheap. The wheat was 
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ground into fine flour by water-mills, which were built on eve 
stream. Millers thought they did well to realize $2°50 per barrel. 
Indian corn was given to hogs, and pork was shipped with the flour. 
But the great outlet for the corn and rye was to make it into 
“ whisky or high wines,” which were conveniently shipped away. 
Also there grew up a so small distilleries, which produced the 
usual consequences. Perhaps the oddest feature of this picture is 
the author’s statement that the labour which would have produced 
unprofitable corn or pernicious bege Age partially diverted to 
clearing and improving land. But this, if we may so say, was 
merely putting off the evil day, because the land would produce 
more corn and whisky when these processes were completed. 

The contrast between such a country as this and our own in the 
years which preceded Free-trade is strongly brought out by this 
essay. One becomes almost impatient of the monotonous fertility 
of the valleys of the Ohio and its tributary rivers. Yet the first 
settlers had a continuous struggle for existence,and they came of 
a race which certainly has not been spoiled by excessive ease and 
comfort. By the beginning of this century the country west of the 
Alleghanies was nearly independent in its productions and manu- 
factures. But now we suppose the ladies are no longer content 
with home-spun linsey-wolsey, and there is probably a demand for 
French at Cincinnati. If it were not for the invention of 
some artificial wants, it would seem that the people would have 
nothing left to labour for. But, happily or otherwise, man cannot 
now live on corn-cakes, pork, and whisky, and nothing else. Pro- 
bably some citizens of this favoured State might be found just now 
in Switzerland or Northern Italy. They may fee) perhaps that a 
country which has no history anterior to the foundation of Fort 
Duquesne is in one respect inferior to Italy, and the sterile Alps 
may be a pleasing contrast to the everlasting corn and pork crops 
of Ohio. We should have mentioned as an important agency in 
the development of this country the canal system, which, with the 
lakes, opened highways from New York to the whole breadth of 
the Ohio and Mississippi. We began by mentioning that the 
northern branch of the Ohio, sometimes called the Alleghany, 
flows near Lake Erie, and it was easy to connect the two. The 
railways, as with us, came after the canals. The democratic 
tendency of the people showed itself in a general equality of lite- 

pa Baal and we may be excused for saying that this, like 
the general fertility of the soil, is a good thing, of which it is 
pad to think one may have too much. Much that is written 
of Ohio applies also to the other North-Western States, and the 
author's remark that “between this community and the New 
Englanders there was very little in common of manners, domestic 
life, or polity,” may possibly have significance in the future. He 
has well dosenthed “the mighty strides of progress of the nineteenth 
century ” in this North-West territory, and even if we think his 
enthusiasm for the subject excessive, we must allow that it has 
produced a highly interesting essay. 


SIR HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. 


he chief characteristic of this book is its unnecessary multi- 
plication of love affairs. In general, a novelist is contented 
with two—the principal and the subordinate, with perhaps a very 
minor third, thrown in as a painter faintly indicates a shadow to 
give relief to his subject—including addenda in the shape of rivals 
more or less bitter or successful. But Mrs. Mayer has given us 
four principals, with their several addenda ; and the sense of con- 
gestion induced by so many lovers, despairing, doubtful, or 
triumphant, is not favourable to that kind of interest which every 
writer wishes to excite and every reader to feel. 

Thus we have, to begin with, Sir Hubert Gower and Diana 
Redfern; she confessedly in love with him, and manifestly the 
wife appointed for him by nature and circumstances, contiguity of 
property, and the wish of his mother; he substantially, if uncon- 
sciously in love with her—at least he says so at the end, when he 
has recovered from his temporary moral mania—but thinking 
himself to be devoted to one Rose Wilson, a very beautiful t 

irl, living in an un-Arcadian vi not far from Folkestone 

unction, who has been taken up by the clergyman and his wife, 
dressed prettily, taught to read aloud and do art needlework, and 
in other ways to be ruined for a life of labour, yet not made equal 
to support the trials to be found in a life of luxury. Side by side 
with these we have La Contessa Grazia di Rispoli, a half-Italian, 
half-English girl, with whom Philip Trowers, a young man 
of means iy amateurish in his tastes, falls so desperately 
in love that the author feels bound to put him out 
of his misery, and kill him at Trebinje, when it is found 
out that all this time La Contessa Grazia has been married to 
Il Principe Paulo di San Marino, one of the best-natured old 
priests of whom we have ever heard having agreed to unite these 
young people clandestinely, and with no more trouble about papers 
and Yoimaalities than if he had been the famous blacksmith at 
Gretna Green. Her cousin Helen Arundel has for her share “a 

oung surgeon named Lloyd, tall and loosely built, whose arms, 
i , and head all looked as if they had originally belonged to 
other people, and were insecurely fastened in their present posi- 
tion”; but fortunately “his appearance, though odd to awkward- 
hess, was not ungentlemanly; in his dark brown eyes there was 
shrewdness, in-his smile good humour,” which a little excuses 


* Sir Hubert’s Marriage. By Gertrude Townshend Mayer. 3 vols. 
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Helen’s taste in falling so be vig & love as she does with a 
man so curiously adjusted. Diana ern has a supplement ina 
certain Mr. Buller, who is a self-made man with a touch of bitter- 
ness concerning blue blood and his own want of it; but when Sir 
Hubert comes to his senses and marries his mother’s favourite, 
Rose Wilson dries her eyes and marries Arthur Buller; so that in 
the end the chop and change of affection in the German fashion 
works well for all concerned. 

Here then we have three young women, each with two lovers 
a-piece, while a fourth is modestly confined to one. And as all 
these love affairs arein a manner independent incidents and not 
vital to the story—not forming the story, save in a secondary sense 
—we feel surfeited and oppressed, and at times slightly bewildered. 
We lose the clue and get confused as to the reason why ; and wish 
that the author had made their relations more interdependent and 
yet clearer. Jor instance, why introduce La Contessa Grazia at 
all? At first we thought that she was going to prove the all- 
sufficing obstacle between Sir Hubert and Diana; and it seems 
indeed as if the author had changed her mind as she went on. 
But as she stands now Grazia is a simple encumbrance, serving 
only to make talk and fill space, and of no kind of use in the 
story. The episode of Arthur Buller has no vital interest. It is 
one of the rypient with which writers who have not got subject 
sufficient for their canvas attempt to fill up the barren corners. 
Buller is an uninteresting man on his own account, and save that in 
the end he is put forward as the consoler of Rose, who in her turn 
consoles him, he might just as well have been expunged out of the 


picture altogether. 
The plot of this book is of the most m andsunsatisfactory 
kind, improbable, disagreeable, and neither beginning nor ending 


with social likelihood or artistic beauty. It all centres round a 
vile kind of beggar and burglar, who has once before frightened 
Diana Redfern nearly into fits by concealing himself in a room 
near her bedroom and showing himself to her as she sits before the 
glass; which, for a cracksman with any claim to be considered ex- 

rt in his profession, was an unpardonable blunder. Sent to 
— ed this offence, a term of two years is at an end 
when the story opens, and he appears as a sullen, ill-looking, 
battered beggar, Diana a shilling and her 
kick in the shoulder, and who mutters his resolution to be “ even 
with her yet,” when he hears her name from a labourer. Though 
Diana had apparently acted with great co at the time of the 
attempted burglary, and though she has always kept the same 
rooms in spite of Mrs. Gower’s advice to change them, yet the 
sight of the beggar, whose face after a time she remembers, pro- 
duces an hysterical attack of fear and dismay, and she dashes 
along the passages to Mrs. Gower'’s room, for no other purpose 
apparently than to keep the dinner waiting, and to appear 
for the first time before Mr. Buller as “looking very hand- 
some in her paleness and the gloss of her blue velvet.” This is 
trifling with the reader’s rights as well as his susceptibilities. 
When a young woman has presentiments, sees an ill-lookin 
scoundrel who mutters that he will be even with her yet, whi 
ill-looking scoundrel she has beer the means of sending to prison, 
when further she has an hysterical attack from the remembrance 
of her former fright, we have the perfect right to expect some- 
thing grave and important. It is not fair to make an awe- 
inspiring spectre out of a turnip and a lantern. It is playing 
with one’s feelings, raising hopes only to wreck them. Even the 
greater mystery that gathers round the relations of Mrs. Gordon with 
this ill-looking scoundrel are not sufficient stay for the appetite 
aroused, and we cannot but regard the whole episode—Diana Red- 
fern’s presentiments, hysterics, and the beggar’s muttered threat, as 
the spring-board whence our imagination took its leap—as some- 
thing which the French would call un coup mangué, and an 
acrobat a missed tip. 

The relations of this unsavoury with the various per- 
sonages of the story are, however, the bone of the whole plot 
—nay, are the whole plot itself. He has tried to commit a 
burglary at the Ferns, Diana Redfern’s place, and, being taken in 
the act, he has an animosity against her, which, however, does not 
bear living fruit, but only the make-believe of a futureharvest. Then 
he has a certain mysterious connexion with a Mrs. Gordon, who 
herself is a riddle not too clearly read by the neighbourhood ; and 
this connexion goes far to destroy such married happiness as her 
husband’s evil courses and her own bad temper have left them 
both. Coming into bodily trouble, and being ill and wounded, he 
has to be seen to by the parish doctor; and hence Mr. Lloyd, the 
young surgeon, with the various members belonging to somebody else 
fastened on to him, is drawn into the circle, and goes through a great 
deal of abortive mystery and secresy, for which, so far as we can 
out, there was not the smallest need. Further on we find that 
this beggar is the brother of Mrs. Gordon, whose life he makes a 
burden to her by pretending to have a hold on her, which he has 
not. He makes her believe that her former husband is living; 
hence that she is not the wife of the present; and with this 
“ persuader” he forces her to give him money which the 
husband misses, and jewelry which that same husband has just pre- 
sented to her; and puts her into the most frightfully equivocal 
positions all round, which nothing but his death and absolute truth 
can bring straight. As for Rose, we learn with surprise, and 
some indignation, that this ruffian is the father of the 
fascinating little peasant; but he is a fool as well as a father, and 
had evidently never heard the story about killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. He breaks into the Ferns a second time, 
and in the same way as before; but this time it is Rose’s bed- 
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room that he enters, not Diana’s. The daughter recognizes her 
father, the father the daughter; and they have a good long talk 
together, in what must have been audible voices enough, as the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Webbe, who is listening, hears every word 
that is said, and takes her measures accordingly. Not satisfied 
with knowing that his daughter is to be married in a few 
hours to a man of wealth and position like Sir Hubert Gower, 
nor trusting to the future for ie income, he steals the pearl 
necklace which the bridegroom expectant had given for his 
wedding present to the bride elect; and so decamps, proving 
himself for a second time utterly unworthy of the profession 
which he has adopted. When Rose recovers from her faint- 
ing fit, she finds Mrs. Webbe sprinkling cold water on her face, 
but only to revive her for dismissal. For the housekeeper, who 
has never liked her, feels now that she has the reins in her 
own hand ; soshe orders Rose to pack — be off on the instant ; 
and Rose, who is also of the genus fool, obeys, much to Mrs. Gower’s 
satisfaction, to Sir Hubert’s despair, Diana’s revival, and the sub- 
uent disentanglement of all the cross-barred threads. 
We must confess that the way in which the author manages her 
conversations and events is infinitely funny, and that she has the right 
to a patent for invention in both ; as certainly the ordinary events 
and conversations of everyday life are as far removed from her 
descriptions as a Chinese flying dog is from the familiar Skye or 
pug of our drawing-rooms. By the villany of Scott, by which 
name Rose’s father and Mrs. Gordon’s brother is known, the pearl 
necklace falls into the hands of the last-named lady; who, making 
a confidant of Mr. Buller, learns through the evidence of the 
jewels that Rose is her niece, and sends off the faithful swain to 

d her and bring her niece to her home. We will give the scene 
as a very favourable specimen of Mrs. Mayer's style :— 

“ Did Mr. Lloyd tell you about a man who died suddenly at Mrs. Gale’s 
cottage, when—when George was taken ill ? ” pursued Mrs. Gordon. 

- He said that such a thing happened,” Mr. Buller replied, guardedly ; 
and that it was connected with Gordon’s illness.” 

“ That man was my brother,” she said, quietly. “ I tell you this because 
it was for him I wanted the money you gave me on the bracelet. He had 
been a drain on me for along time. If 1 had told George the plain truth, 
and not tried to keep up my family to him at any cost, all this would not 
have happened. But it is of no use to look back. I want your advice 
about something else. Just before my brother died he gave me a very 
valuable necklace to take care of. Now I am sure this was not his own 

perty, and I want to find the owner; but I don’t like to advertise, 
use of having to explain how I came by it.” 

A wild idea, which seemed to elude him when he tried to grasp it, 
dawned on Mr. Buller’s mind. 

“ May I see the necklace ?” he asked, almost inaudibly. 

“ Certainly ; I will fetch it.” 

In three moments Rose’s bridal pearls lay in his hand. 

Conquering his agitation as well as he could, Mr. Buller gave her a brief 
outline of Rose’s story, interrupted by many exclamations of interest and 


rise. 

eee Then the poor girl is my niece,” she said at last. “ My own niece! 
Let her come and make her home with me, Mr. Buller. I am the right 
person to take care of her.” 
But Rose, instead of accepting her aunt’s offer, tells Mr. Buller 
that she would rather stay where she is till he should marry her— 
as he had offered on his last visit—though now, as she has a 

ized position, relatives to protect her, and is cleared from all 
suspicion, he chivalrously draws back, so as to leave her free to do 
better for herself if she can. Rose, however, “with a whole 
cluster of roses glowing in her cheeks,” holds him to his offer; 
and the curtain falls on the right assortment of all the lovers, and 
the most perfect satisfaction of each with his and her choice. 

Mrs. Mayer's style is singularly stiffand ungraceful ; with a certain 
Priggishness about it and a fondness for dictionary words that 
takes all the movement and spontaneity out of it. ‘To be sure one 
of the characters, our oddly constructed friend Mr. Lloyd, once 
states his belief that a strange lady whom he has seen at the 
Ferns—no other than Rose—is to be Sir Hubert’s wife in these 
words :—“ If that wasn’t the future Lady Gower, I'll eat my hat.” 
And really, though the phrase is rather queer as making part of 
the conversation of a gentleman to a lady, it comes with a refresh- 
ing kind of robustness in the midst of so much nineteenth-century 
stateliness. This is the way in which Sir Hubert speaks to Diana 
the day before their marriage :— 

“Tt is true, nevertheless. With Rose I felt a boy’s passion for a beau- 
tiful face. But you were my companion and friend, my true helpmate 
through all. I never even contemplated life without you. In my devotion 
to Rose mingled a secret dread, to which I vainly tried to shut my eyes, 
that it would not endure. Time had to teach me the real love of my life. 
I am more fortunate than I deserve in not learning it too late.” 


And this the way in which Mr. Buller tells them both about 


By Diana’s chair stood alittle table ; on it Mr. Buller put’the pearl neck- 


“Good heavens!” cried Sir Hubert, “where did you get this?” 

“ Have you seen Rose?” asked Diana, breathlessly. 

“Yes, I have seen her many times; but it was not from herI got it. 
‘There has been an extraordinary chain of circumstances. It was stolen, the 
night before her departure from this house, by—her father.” 

“ Her father!” cried Sir Hubert. “I did not know he was living.” 

“She did not know it when she became engaged to you. He was a pro- 
fessional thief. He had come back to the Ferns to be avenged on you, Mi 
Redfern—for he was the man whose conviction your evidence procured so 
many years ago; the man who alarmed you the day of our fir:t meeting ; 
the man who broke into poor Philip Trowers’ house afterwards.” 

“ Hubert,” cri i ing, “it seems impossible.” 

a heaven,” he muttered, below his breath, “what an escape I have 


“Miss Wilson fled,” continued Mr. Buller, addressing Sir Hubert, 
because she would neither betray her father nor inflict the disgrace of such 


a connection on you. She had always felt the difference of rank as an in- 
superable barrier between you, but might not have had courage to act on 
the feeling, without this last shock.” 

It would take more vitality of imagination than the author pos- 
sesses to float so ponderous a style, to animate so dead a manner; 
but we may at least say, in thankfulness, that it is one which does 
not overflow into coarseness or blossom into the faintest approach 
to impropriety. She writes throughout like a correct-minded lady ; 
but a correct-minded lady does not necessarily produce a good 
novel from the point of view of art, and the author of Sir Hubert’s 
Marriage has been no more successful than another in spinning 
ropes out of sea sand, and filling to the satisfaction of the reader 
a thousand pages with matter sutticient for about fifty. 


BURGESS’S HISTORIC WARWICKSHIRE.* 


— is perhaps no part of England more historically in- 
teresting than Warwickshire, with its stately churches, its 
moated granges, its picturesque castles, and its Roman roads. Mr. 
Burgess has therefore a good field to work in, and, though he cer- 
tainly cannot be regarded as a scientific authority, he has (under 
an ill-chosen title) put together some interesting gossip. He is 
great, for instance, on subterranean passages from one castle to 
another, and explains a communication of this kind between Kenil- 
worth and Coventry by the fact of Simon de Montfort, when he 
received a grant of Kenilworth Castle, cutting a broad highway 
through the woods from itto Coventry. As to wells, their tutelary 
saints, and healing properties, he has traditions of Warwickshire 
that will cap those of Wales. Sketchley Well is proverbially reputed 
to have a sharpening effect on the wits of those who quatf its 
waters. To be sure, the evidence for this property—namely, that 
since the well has been enclosed the natives have the character 
of dulness—is of a negative character. As to the traditional 
centre of England, which is fondly claimed by more than one 
spot in the county, Mr. Burgess places it at High Cross, be- 
twixt the counties of Leicester and Warwick, where the Watling 
Street and the Fosse Way cross. In this case the real and 
the Roman centre are as nearly as possible identical. Among 
the most ancient and curious monuments within the shire are 
the Rollright or Rollrich stones, to the south of Long Compton, 
and not far from the ancient trackway running aleng the 
ridge betwixt Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. Marked by a clump 
of shattered firs, there stands a weird circle of upright stones 
looking down on the village aforesaid, with a King Stone, fourteen 
inches higher than any in the circle (namely, eight feet six by five 
feet three) outside of it, to the north-east, though not so tall by 
two feet as one of the Five Whispering Knights, also some 
distance outside the circle, to the east. In a catalogue “De 
Mirabilibus Britanni,” printed by Hearne froma MS. five centuries 
old, these stones are minutely described ; in one still earlier they 
are ranked as the second wonder in the kingdom. In Camden’s 
Britannia there is a good drawing and description of them, the 
former of which is given by Mr. Burgess, with a ground plan of 
his own sketched in 1869. The common tradition is noticed by 
Camden, and fondly believed by the natives, that Rollo the Dane 
had something to do with them. An oracle had said:— 
When Long Compton you shall see, 
You shall King of England be ; 

and things had gone well with him and his army till the halt at 
the hill’s summit, where, before he could see the fated village, he 
and his people were turned to stone. It is of course idle to 
conjure up history out of such a tissue of anachronism and 
fable, but Mr. Burgess does his best when he compares dolmens 
and cromlechs from Cornwall and Galway, and pits against each 
other the lucubrations of Yale and Stukeley. He adduces also the 
fact that the Gaelic Roithlean an Rign is the Circle of the King, 
though it is more curious still if Roilig signifies “churchyard,” 
inasmuch as there are strong indications that this stone memorial 
is sepulchral. The king-stone itself is not improbably a remnant 
of an avenue leading up to some barrow or tumulus, of which 
there are traces within two hundred yards, and relics have been 
found in the shape of bones and skeletons. Such an avenue is traced 
on the Orme’s Head, near Llandudno. The account and the draw- 
ings of the Whispering Knights—five curiously placed stones, 
which the present tenant, having no fear of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act before his eyes, has removed—certainly suggest a 
kistvaen, with an entrance to the west. By the way, Britton notes 
that in Leland’s day, near Barton-on-the-Heath, there was a big 
stone three miles west from the Rollrich stones, which, according 
to Leland, “is a very mark or lines of Gloceter, Wicester, War- 
wickshire and Oxfordshire.” The four-shire stone, says Britton, 
is two miles west of Barton. There has been always a rivalry 
between counties and localities for the site of Augustine’s 
meeting with the British Bishops in a remote part of Mercia 
known as “ Augustine's Oak.” Our author cites a story—too 
long to quote—of St. Augustine and the Tithes, which seems 
to plead strongly in favour of Long Compton. Among other 
monkish traditions which are here given, one is that of St. 
Eewyn, third Bishop of Worcester, and his punishment of the 
men of Alcester use they would not hear his words. 


* Historic Warwickshire : its Legendary Lore, Traditionary Stories, and 
Romantic Episodes. By J. Tom —— Author of “Old English Wild 
Flowers,” &c. With Illustrations, ndon: Simpkin & Marshall. War- 


wick: Cooke & Son. 1876. 
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Alcester, an old Roman station on a great highway, was the 
Saxon Birmingham, and all its men were smiths. When Ecwyn 
came, their way of declining the voice of the charmer was to 
sing and hammer it down. So the Saint cursed their town, 
and gave them the same caudal appendage as, according to Poly- 
dore Virgil and Capgrave, Becket gave to the Kentish men of 
Rochester. Other miracles of saints in legen Warwickshire 
are also mentioned, such es those of the Holy Edith of Polesworth, 
and St. Wolstan of Worcester, of whose birth in her precincts the 
now insignificant village of Long Itchington is proud. 

Into the legends of Guy Earl of Warwick and Lady Godiva 
Mr. Burgess has plunged with a proper share of that modern 
scepticism which egyptologically 5 Sir George Lewis would 
have said) welds the Saracenic and the Danish Colbronds, whom 
Guy slew, into one, and not only poohpoohs Peeping Tom, but 
also regards as apocryphal Godiva’s ride through Coventry. Of 
course the first succumbs if we demolish the second; and the date 


-of the ancient inscription, sketched by Stukeley in Trinity Church, 


I, Leofric, for love of thee, 
Do make Coventry tol free, 


is said to be no earlier than Richard II.’s reign, whilst Peeping 
Tom is as late a legend as Charles IT., and his effigy as recent as 
1813 in its present site. For the pretensions of Warwickshire to 
have had some part in Robin Hood, in right of his birth- 
place, Locksley or Loxley, some evidence is adduced. Robin's 
real name was FitzOdo; his date circ. a.p. 1160; and, according 
to Dugdale, at that date a Robert FitzOdo is found to have 
lived at Locksley, near Stratford. With the airy fabric woven by 
Walter Scott out of Amy Robsart’s tragic fate Mr. Burgess makes 
short work, remarking that Amy died fifteen years before the 
pageant which the novelist describes, and that the real interest 
of Kenilworth turns chiefly on the great siege in Simon de Montfort’s 
time. “ Visitors,” it is written, “sigh over the imaginary sorrow of 
Amy Robsart, and gaze out of the windows of Mervyn’s Bower 
to dream of her beauty, her wrongs, and her sorrows, while the 
stout Earl and his comrades, who did so much for the freedom of 
the nation, are remembered only by the huge stones which remain 
of his petaries and mangonels.” As to poor Amy, whose mar- 
riage was not secret,and who died three years before Leicester 
became an earl, Scott has purposely made her change places with 
Douglas Howard, Lady Sheffield, whose marriage with Dudley in 
1573 was @ secret one. Some of the most romantic historic 
episodes brought forward in this volume as connected with 
arwickshire are concerned with the Beauchamps and the Dud- 
leys, and us back into the wars of the Roses, and the 
intrigues and jealousies of the favourites of the Tudors. Till 
fifty years ago, plantations did not hide from the traveller the 
bit of history conveyed by the “ Red Horse” cut on the side of the 
hill in front of Tysoe Church (five miles from Kineton), which 
celebrated Richard Neville’s victory at Towton on Palm Sunday, 
1461, and the memory of his stabbing his charger in token that 
the Yorkist rank and file might know “he would tarry with them 
that would tarry with him” (see p. 178). The succession and 
pedigree of the Beauchamps to the last of them, the King- 
maker’s wife, and her daughters, is somewhat tangled, and our 
author’s romantic story must be taken for what it is worth. 

The story of the “White Buck of Arrow” is also told; and 
to make a rapid skip to the Stuarts’ days, the vicissitudes of 
James I’s daughter, Elizabeth of Bohemia, and the constancy 
with which her early Warwickshire friends clave to her till almost 
the time of her death in Drury Lane, in 1662, formis another 
episode. Elizabeth’s sons seem to have been a graceless lot for 
the most part, though the eldest of her thirteen children was 
an exception, early removed b Bang in Holland. We get a 

limpse of one of the best Imown, the roystering headlong 
upert, in a contem account of the defence of Caldecote 
Hall, on the east bank of the river Anker, in which Dame Purefoy, 
and her son, Master George Abbott, with eight retainers and a few 
women, kept at bay, and shot down with signal execution, three or 
four detachments of Rupert’s besieging party. At last, when the 
house was fired, the dame had to surrender at discretion, and the 
Prince sage them their lives, and “wanted Master George to 
accept the command of a troop of his horse.” Of course Mr. 
does not neglect the fight at Edgehill and its details, 

among the legends connected with which he records an apocryphal 
one of Cromwell viewing the battle from the adjacent church 
tower of Burton Dasset, and being so shocked that ‘‘ he slid down 
the bell-ropes and ran away.” It is unnecessary to follow Mr. 
Burgess over the familiar topography of Stratford-on-Avon. 
There is more novelty in such byways as the old love story 
of Alice Bracebridge, and her sire’s rather wilful mode of 
securing for her the young heir of the Ardens of Peddimore, by 
forcible abduction of him; or that of the heiress of Canonbury 
and mistress of the grand old brick and timber quadrangular 
dwelling of the Comptons at Compton Winyates, now lifeless 
and asleep, as “ the olen of the sleeping beauty.” Difficult as 
it is said to be to find the house, it must be worth a visit. 
The heiress of Canonbury was the only daughter of Sir John 
eae, knight and cloth-worker in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
whose conduct in running away with Lord William Compton, 
disguised as a baker's boy, the offended parent was brought to con- 
done by a trick of the Queen. She persuaded him to be sponsor 
toa nameless protégé of her own, who turned out of course to be 
his own grandchild. As a set-off against these stories of marrying 
and giving in marriage, there are others of Warwickshire deaths 


and murders. The Tudor tragedy of the Smiths at Shireford near 
Wolvey Heath, in which a woman strangled her husband in the 
dead of night, and was burned after trial and conviction at War- 
wick in the third year of Queen . is a domestic horror scarcely 
less appalling than the Bottle of Laurel Water tragedy of the close 
of last century, when Captain Donnellan suffered for the poisoning 
of his brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius Boughton. 

If this volume is of a slight and superficial character, and runs 
rather too readily into romance, it will be interesting to some 
readers, and Warwickshire folk are indebted to the author. He 
might have added, as a sequel to the story of the Preux Chevalier, 
p. 282, &c., that Dame Alice Dudley, his widow, whom Charles I. 
made a duchess, was mother of the Lady Douglas Dudley, who 
married William Dansey of Brinsop Court, Herefordshire, a soldier 
of some distinction in Spain, and who lies buried at Brinsop. 
There are some palpable printer's errors, especially connected with 
the sun-dial inscription at Polesworth, and the royal diberties 
(query liveries) which Princess Olive sported. A more serious 
fault is the title. “Historic Warwickshire” is a misleading de- 
scription of a book which, as the author himself says in his preface, 
“ yepresents but the fringe and tassels of history.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ote = interest attaching to the latter of the Empress Maria 
Theresa's reign is rather biographical than historical.* It 
was distinguished by few events of great importance, and the 
two best entitled to this designation—the suppression of the Jesuits 
and the partition of Poland—belong rather to general European 
than to Austrian history. On the other hand, the few personages 
principally identified with the transactions of the time are, without 
exception, unusually interesting and attractive; and the strict 
system of personal government then obtaining renders the course 
ot history in a great degree the reflection of their idiosyncrasies. 
From long experience and unlimited access to documentary evi- 
dence, Ritter von Arneth is master of his subject to a degree rare 
among historians. His pages convey the impression of one who 
has lived among the scenes and characters he describes until he has 
almost become a of his own picture. We are indebted to 
him for most lifelike portraits of the Empress, the true, if 
somewhat imperious, mother of her people; of Joseph II., with his 
erratic talent and tempestuous philanthropy ; and of the courtly, di- 
plomatic Kaunitz, the beau idéal of the eighteenth-century statesman. 
The book, the first volume of which only is as yet published, is 
divided into sections, each embracing some salient feature or 
marked epoch of thetime. The first treats of the establishment of 
the Council of State, a project of Prince Kaunitz’s. The second 
depicts Joseph’s first consort, the handsome and witty Isabella of 
Parma, with her singular longing, too soon gratified, for 
death. The .third chapter records Joseph’s election as Ki 
of the Romans ; the fourth is devoted to the Hungarian Diet, mn | 
the disputes, chiefly financial, which attended its convocation. 
In subsequent chapters we have sketches of the minor notabilities 
of the Court, especially of the naive and unassuming Emperor 
Francis, and the young princesses, Marie Antoinette and Caroline 
of Naples, at this period preparing for the destinies which proved 
in the one case so tragical, in the other so sinister and perturbed. 
The superiority of each to her husband comes out very clearly. 
One of the most curious chapters is occupied with a formal, and as 
it would seem serious, application of Kaunitz to be relieved from 
his post as Prime Minister, On the whole, the volume is full of 
interest and amusement, and the substantial accuracy of its state- 
ments, allowing for a loyal and national bias, is supported by a 
copious appendix of references to documentary testimony. 

r. Wiedemann’s work on the interior and exterior life of the 
Esthonians + hardly redeems the promise of the title, being, 
although a bulky volume, little else a collection of their pro- 
verbs and popular superstitions. Some of the latter, however, 
are interes and suggestive. It is curious to observe how 
completely the old mythology has been displaced by Christian 
ideas ; thus, for example, the rattle of thunder is no longer attri- 
buted to the chariot of Perkun or some corresponding deity, but 
of Elijah, There are evident traces of former animal-worship in 
the respect paid to the bear, the wolf, and the seal, which must 
not be mentioned by their proper names. The bat, on the other 
hand, is a most unlucky animal, and the kid is “the devil’s own.” 
Many of these superstitions exhibit much imagination. The 
proverbs and riddles, on the other hand, are or ard flat and 
insipid. The value of the collection is enhanced by the author's 
scrupulous care in giving the vernacular phrase in evemy case. The 
devil, singularly enough, is called Judas, but, still more singularly, 
the name has no connexion with the New Testament, but is an 
adjective denoting black. 

. Lenormant’s essays on primitive history and archzology ¢ 
appear in a translation with revisions and additions, under the title 
ot “ The'Beginnings of Civilization.” Phe principal essays in the 
first volume treat of the occurrence of fossil’ human remains, and 
of the invention of metallurgy, which the writer ascribes to the 


“© Maria Theresia’s letzte Regierungszeit. 1763-1780. Von Alfred Ritter 
von Arneth. Bd.1. Wien: Braumiiller. London: Asher & Co. 
+ Aus dem inneren und iiusseren Leben der Ehsten. Von Dr. F. J. Wiede- 
mann. St. Petersburg: Eggers & Co. London: Asher & Co. 
Die Anfiinge der Cultur. Geschichiliche und 
Von F. Lenormant. 2 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. London: 
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Turanian race. To these are subjoined others on the introduction 
of domestic animals. With the fullest recognition of the great 
antiquity of the human race, they combine a resolute assertion of 
the compatibility of this fact with the Biblical record. The same 
spirit animates the second volume, which is chiefly devoted to 
Assyrian and Pheenician subjects, and contains, among other in- 
teresting matter, essays on the Assyrian story of the Deluge, on 
the Chaldee hymns, on the campaigns of Sennacherib, and on the 
Pheenician settlements in Greece. 

F. Freihold’s * “ Investigations and Meditations” on the history 
of civilization display extensive reading and generous instincts, 
but are deplorably deticient in exactness and in grasp of subject. 
The author seems to have adapted Rousseau’s recipe for writing 
a love-letter to a style of composition to which its applicability is 
more questionable. 

If Mile. Assing’s ¢ editorial proceedings could any longer cause 
astonishment, her publication of the fifth and sixth volumes of her 
uncle and aunt’s correspondence might be described as the most 
amazing of them all. As it is, they may be more appropriately 
described as the most characteristic. There was just enough of 
interest about the earlier volumes to redeem them trom the charge 
of being simple waste paper in so far as the general reader was con- 
cerned. Varnhagen and Rahel were at all events not yet married, 
and although it was difficult to obtain any distinct concep- 
tion of the vague and enigmatical obstacles to their union, 
it was still possible to divine some germ or vestige of a genuine 
dramatic situation. In these volumes the continuity of the narra- 
tive is interrupted. The parties have become man and wife, and, 
instead of their correspondence being concerned with the main 
business of their lives, it turns upon such unimportant episodes as 
their casual separations, varied by medical and meteorological 
details with just too little of the ludicrous to make the book 
entertaining. The abruptness and laconism of Rahel’s style, and 
the general insignificance of the persons referred to, enhance the 
difficulty of aie anything out of this formidable addition to 
the mass of printed literary rubbish. By careful sifting it is pos- 
sible to find something in the shape of an anecdote illustrative of 
the diplomacy of the period, a note of a conversation with 
Friedrich Schlegel, or a bon mot of Heine, who said of a tragic 

t who paid for laudatory notices in the newspapers, “ He will 
a deat 2 as long as he lives.” On another occasion Heine said 
that he had made a good speculation by attending a musical per- 
formance, having had a doliar’s worth of ennui fora gulden. ‘The 
joke redounded more to his credit as a wit than as a connoisseur, 
the composer of the music being no other than Sebastian Bach. 

The importance of the subject of railway extension into Central 
Asia + speaks sufficiently for itself, and is sure of able treatment 
at the hands of the President of the Vienna Geographical Society. 
Herr von Hochstetter, indeed, is not an engineer or a financier, and 
it will be readily understood that he treats his subject rather from 
the point of view of abstract desirableness than that of immediate 
practicability. He contemplates the formation of a great general 
tocus of Central Asiatic an at Semipalatinsk, to which place 
he recommends the extension of the line already in course of con- 
struction to Ekaterinenburg. Southward of this, Persia and 
Turkestan are to be traversed by an enormous loop line, passing 
Tabriz, Teheran, and Meshed, then turning northwards vid Samar- 
cand and Tashkend to join the other section at Semipalatinsk. 
These lines are to be brought into connexion with the Indian rail- 
way system by another line, either proceeding vid Herat and 
Can to Shikarpur, or by Badakshan and Cabul to Peshawur. 
Finally, a railway is to be constructed direct from Semipalatinsk 
to Shanghae. These colossal undertakings, it is evident, cannot be 
attempted without political and financial tees which are at pre- 
sent entirely dut of the question, and the only country in the world 
whose accumulated capital might ibly suffice for their con- 
struction is the least likely to lend them encouragement. The 
mere discussion of them, however, is interesting and suggestive, 
nor can it be affirmed that they will always be Utopian. Herr von 
Hochstetter has added to his main treatise some valuable pages on 
the as yet undeveloped coal-fields of India and China. For his 
statistics on the latter he is mainly indebted to the investigations 
of Baron von Richthofen, who spent four years in the country. 
There seems to be no doubt that little else than a change of 
policy on the part of the Chinese Government is required in order 
to develop its long-neglected mi resources. 

A manual of palzontology §, by Professors Zittel and Schimper, 
threatens to exceed the limits suitable to a handbook, but is all the 
more distinguished by copiousness of detajl and abundance of 
illustrations, which are exceedingly well executed. After a general 
pomp pe to Pa subject, and an historical summary of the pro- 
gress of paleontological science, the first part is princi occu- 
pied with a survey of the paleontology of the fen Mee 
animal kingdom, including the much controverted Zozoon 
Canadense, to the theory of whose animal origin the writers are, 
on the whole, inclined to accede. This also contains ample 
directions for the preparation of objects for the microscope. 


* Die Lebensgeschichte der Menschheit, Kulturgeschichtliche Forschur yen 
und Betrachtungen. Von F. Freihold. Bd. 1. Jena: Costenoble. 
Kolckmann. 

+ Briefwechsel zwischen Varnhagen und Rahel. Bde. 5&6. Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 4 


} Asien ; seine Eiisenbahnen ete. Ein ischer Versuch 
Von F. von Hochstetter. Wien: Alfred Hélder. London: Triibner. 

§ Handbuch der Paleontologie. _Unter Mitwirkung von W. P. Schimper 
hera Bd. 1. Miinchen : London 


Dr. Boll, Professor of Anatomy at the University of Rome *, is 
dissatisfied with the current explanation of the phenomena of 
growth. In his view, if we correctly understand him, no single 
tissue is capable of accretion, and all growth depends on a conflict 
between two original tissues, at first apparently identical, which 
continues until fully worked out through their becoming differen- 
tiated to the utmost possible extent. These views are supported 
by observations on the lung of the chicken while in a state of 
development, and on some morbid excrescences. 

The veteran Immanuel Hermann Fichte +, whose death at an 
advanced age is just announced, reviews at the close of his long 
career the general development and tendencies of German philo- 
sophy during the period it has embraced. The cardinal fact, in 
his view, is the conflict which has been in progress during the 
whole time between Theism and Pantheism—the latter most com- 
pletely represented by Hegel, upon whom, in Fichte’s view, no 
material advance has been made. The Hegelian system, as he 
considers, was refuted in its author’s time by Baader, and the 
subsequent fortunes of German philosophy, in so far as they have 
been progressive, have been principally in the hands of three philo- 
sophers whose reputation is as yet scarcely European—Krause, 
Weisse, and Lotze. Schopenhauer and Hartmann, the popular 
favourites of the day, are barely mentioned; they are evidently 
regarded as beyond the pale. Fichte on his own part is dissatisfied 
with the notice taken of himself and philosophers of kindred sen- 
timents to his in the history of Professor Zeller, to whom his work 
is addressed in a series of letters. The general tone of the book is 
one of discouragement and disappointment at the indifferent pros- 
pects of speculative philosophy in an age of positive science, but of 
— tempered by hope, and disappointment borne with 

gnity. 

Dr. Karl Benrath{, already advantageously known by his 
biography of Ochino, publishes a discussion delivered on an 
academical occasion on the sources of our knowledge of the history 
of the Reformation in Italy. It embodies a terse and highly in- 
teresting sketch of Valdes, Martyr, and the other leading Italian 
reformers, with an account of the existing collections of docu- 
mentary information, the most valuable part of which is 
unfortunately still locked up in the Vatican. The spirit of the 
whole is summed up in the just remark of the Italian historian 
De Leva:—“ The Italian religious movement of the sixteenth 
century is not less honourable to Italy than the simultaneous 
blossoming of science and art.” 

The assumed “ unseasonableness ” of Dr. F. Nietzsche’s medi- 
tations § probably refers to the unpopularity which he expects to 
incur by telling his age the truth about itself. Our own experience 
leads to the inference that the age rather enjoys the railing and 
rating of the denunciatory prophets with whom it is so liberally 
supplied; and that Dr. Nietzsche, a writer of ardent convictions 
and energetic phraseology, may safely count on an approving 

ublic. His treatment of Wagner is a close parallel to Mr. 

uskin’s treatment of Turner; the composer is extolled im- 
measurably, but rather for polemical than purely sesthetic reasons ; 
and there seems ground to suspect that, should he ever obtain the 
undivided suffrage of the public, he will have to put up with the 
loss of Dr. Nietzsche’s approbation. 

“The noble personal character of the writer of these letters,” 
says Ferdinand Hiller in the preface to his edition of Moritz 
Hauptmann’s correspondence with Spohr and other personages of 
distinction in the musical world||, “ will attract and edify even 
those who take no special interest in his theme.” The remark is 
strictly accurate. It is impossible to read a page of these letters 
without being deeply impressed by the elevation, refinement, and 
moral enthusiasm of the writer. The subjects of the corre- 
spondence are almost exclusively musical; but the spirit is 
common to the disinterested pursuit of art in all its phases, and 
may be readily apprehended without any special musical training. 
The canons ot taste and judgment by which the writer is guided 
are moreover of universal application ; he belonged to the classical 
school of the accepted great masters, and the tenor of his criticism 
is in general adverse to the eccentric tendencies of modern music. 
Cheerfulness, composure, and classic finish are the principal objects 
of his recommendation and pursuit. Hauptmann was director 
the St. Thomas Musical School at Leipsic. It appears that another 
volume of his letters has been published, which should be united 
with the present in a subsequent edition. 

Mile. Polko’s miniature volume of chat about singing and 
singers]] is, like most of her productions, a piece of bookmaking 
capable of extenuation on the tamiliar plea that it is but a little 
one. It is very prettily got up, and is suitable in every respect for 
the drawing-room. The most interesting chapter is an abstract 
of the memoirs of the great singer, Mme. Mara, who, after enjoy- 


* Das Princip des Wachsthums. Eine anatomische Untersuchung. Von 
Dr. Franz Boll. Berlin: Hirschwald. London: Asher & Co. 

+ Fragen und Bedenken iiber die niichste Fortbildung deutscher Specula- 
tion. Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Dr. E..Zeller. Von I. H. Fichte. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Asher & Co. 

} Ueber die Quellen der italienischen Reformationsgeschichte. Antrittsrede 
von Dr. Karl Benrath. Bonn: Marcus. London: Nuit. 

§ Unzeitgemiisse Betruchtungen. Von Dr. F. Nietzsche. Viertes Stiick. 
Richard Wagner in Bayreuth. Schloss-Chemnitz : Schmeitzner. London: 


Wohlauer. 

|, Briefe von Moritz Hauptmann an Ludwig Spohr und Andere. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 2Bde. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hiirtl. London: Asher & Co. 


| | Vom Gesange. Musikalische Winke und Lebensbilder. Von Elise 
; Polko. Leipzig: Barth. London: Asher & Co. 
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ing the doyet patronage of Frederick the Great and the cordial 
esteem of Goethe, attained an advanced age in retirement in 
Esthonia. 


The most interesting article—to English readers at least—in the 
July number of the Rundschau * is one by the veteran historian of 
England, Dr. Reinhold Pauli, on Thomas Cromwell. Dr. Pauli 
does not estimate Cromwell's political morality highly, while 
praising his able and audacious statesmanship, and pointing out 
the permanent impression which he has left upon the English 
Church on the side of its relationship with the State. The con- 
tinuation of J. von. Hartmann’s history of the late war treats of 
the engagements before Metz, which are discussed in a very impartial 
spirit. Adolf Stahr exposes the mistake into which a recent 
writer has been betrayed by taking the popular tragedy, The 
Gladiator of Ravenna, for authentic ‘History. 

The sixth number of this year’s issue of the Russian Review t 
is almost entirely occupied b y the continuation of three important 
statistical articles, respectively treating of the judicial reforms of 
1864, the state of foreign commerce in 1874, and the history of 
travel and natural history research in the region of the Caspian 
and Aral Seas. The seventh number contains an article of especial 
interest and value on the early civilization of the Finnish people, 
principally derived from the recent work on the subject by Dr. A. 
Ahiquist. Dr. Ahlquist investigates the subject philo Bxtte 
and shows in what branches of civilization the Finns excelled or 
were deficient by pointing out what terms were indigenous and 
what were borrowed from their Scandinavian and Slavonic neigh- 
bours. Some of the deductions are very curious. The Finns, ‘for 
example, had doors but no hinges, and call hemp by a name mean- 

nettle, having acquired the art of extracting a coarse thread 
from the latter plant before the Russians had taught them the use 
of the former. 


* Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jahrg. 2, 
Hft. 10. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
+ Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Heraus- 
ben von Carl Réttger. Jahrg. 5, Hft. 6,7. St. Petersburg: Schmitz- 
London: Nutt. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, (BRISTOL.—SOHOLARSHIPS 
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(THE GR: GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Cambridge.—The School House 
now y for Boarders. At the last revision (Christmas, 1875) there were 26 Boys 
from School the of whom 21 had obtained Scholarships,, KC. 
‘at their respective Colleges. Open Scholarships at Christ's and St. ( and 
at Trinity have just been obtain 
For Terms, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. B. ALLEN, M.A. 


RENNES (near St. Malo)—FRENCII and 
Madame WAGNER, of Paris. For references or Prospectuses, apply 

tment 18 Tavistock ag Westbourne Park, London, vw. Madame WAGNER will te ‘in 
London } on August 19. 

ENSINGTON.—SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, 

years Head- Master of the School, and forme 

of Farington, Ootacamynd, receives PUPILS at Addison Gardens South. 

5, 6, or 7 Guineas per Term. 


for 
rly Prineipal 
Tuition -iee, 
Term begins 12. 


WOOLWICH, LINE, and C.S. EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 


Camb.), will commence his NEXT TERM in 
‘a few Vacancies. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—+— 


HAND-IN-HAND INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Instituted A.D, 1696, 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and LIFE. 

There being NO SH oT pg ox . ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 
INSURED, the RETURNS on POLICLES of FIVE YEARS’ STANDING and UP- 
WARDS being, with few 

In the Fire Department, 20 per cent. of the Premium of Annual Policies. 

SEPTENNIAL POLICIES as heretofore. 

In the Life Department, 55 to 65 per cent. of the Premium of Members’ Policies, 

NO POLICY HOLDER is subject to any PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Accumulated Fund ee 146 
Annual Income .... 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


Gcanponovent (South Cliff)—PRIVATE TUITION and 

Comfortable Home for TEN PU PILS, by a married CLERGYMAN of twenty years’ 

yy! Masters attend. Oue Vacancy. Inclusive Terms, 70, 80, or 9 Guineas per year.— 
during Vacation, Rev. G. POOLE, 15 Southbrook Road, Lee, Kent. 


PREP: ARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Classical and 

Modern.—_A Married CLERGYMAN, M.A. (late Fellow). assisted by a Fourth 
Wrangler of St. 's College, is preparing BOYS and 
would be glad to take more PUPILS after the Summer holi Reference to the Head- 
Master of Eton, &c.—Address, the Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE, The Common. Ealing, Middiesex, 


TNDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.— 
Mr. WREN, M.A. Christ's College, Cambridge. prepares Resident and Non-Resident 
PUPILS for the above. The age for admission is Sixteen, instead of Seventeen as heretofore. 
Pupils who intend to pass the first Examination under the New Kegulations are advised to 
come without delay. Seventeen of the thirty Candidates successful in the recent Competition 
For further proof of the of the E 1 given, see 

i Book” recently published, pp. ) and 


40 (Letter of the Civil Service 


} EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET (near Temple Bar). 

‘Lhe recommendations laid down by the Orticials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had all 
been anticipated sa their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus investigation 
(December, of this Society. Thus; 

1. * Seventeen Offices” Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 4 per cent. only. 

3. ‘The whole * Loading” was reserved ior future Expenses and Profits (see Government 
Schedule), 

The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known Protection to Policies. The Bonus was 
the largest yet declared. 

Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


ie 


sud (Lord ‘Sal isbury’s Minute).—4 and 5 Powis Square, Westbourne Park, wv 


ME:,: ERNEST H. COLERIDGE, M.A. Balliol, prepares 
the Public Schools, &c. Terms, under Fifteen, 120 Guineas.—Address, 
HE Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 


PUPILS re for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 
Berks. Terms, Eig ty Guineas. 


‘THE ® Rev. T. L. MONTEFIORE, M.A., Rector of Catherstone, 


Rural Dean, would be glad to receive a THIRD PUPIL to Read with his 
Sons. Terms a Healthy situation. Good Sea-bathing.— Address, Charmouth, Dorset. 
DUCATION.—A. retired PHYSICIAN, residing in a very 
healthy and poeeant Village, twelve miles from ‘Town, who is a B. A. (Honours in 
Classics, &e.), M.D., University Scholar, and Gold Medallist, and has had much experience in 
Tuition, EDUCA TES TWO YOUNG GE) ZMEN who require especial care. ‘Terms, 
200 Guineas.—Address, B.A., M.D., the * Lancet ” Office, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLEGIATE, SCHOLASTIC, or otherwise—TO BE SOLD, 


the LEASE, together with the Furniture and Fixtures, of an unusually large and 
noble MANSION, in a fashionable and convenient district near Town. ‘The Premises, with 
extensive Gro’ ds, are peculiarly adapted to the purposes of a Colleze, first-class School. or 
large Institution, for object they are probably without a rival in England. for full 
particulars, apply to S. B., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Bee Tuvalideand those re- 
andchange. Turkish Bathson the p ivat to Riel d Park, 


ua AND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 


1876. First and Third Class Tourist Tickets, availab! Months, 


For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby, May 1876. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
The next Bonus will be declared to December 31, 1876. 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LUVELL, 
JUHN J. BROOMFIELD, 
LOX DON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
OFFICE—73 and 74 KING STREET, E.C. 
- P. REY NOLDs, Manager. 


Secretaries. 


(Poe AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1888, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


HEAD OrFice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRancuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, aes Dn Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below Ziv. 
Deposits received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At: 5 percent. perann.,subject to 12 months’ Notice of Wi thdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on ter ms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased or sent fur collection. 
Sales and Purehases etfected in British and § ~ Sige Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertake 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay Pensions realized. 
, Every other description of Banking Business aud Money Agency, British and Indian, 


EXCURSIONS to ROSTERDAM and Back.— 
Excursion Tickets are issued, available by an he Netherlands Steam- 

boat "8 known and favourite iv TER, HOLL, iVD,and 

STROO. Brunswick Wharf, — Thursda; 


Returning. tterdam every Tuesday, Friday, Sunday. (There and B: 
fers oon, 248. ; Fore Cabin, = GR AV ES, 


er Street, London. E.C. ; 


St. Dunstan's House, Cross ‘ow! 
Regent Circus, Piccadgily, W.; D. A. Vay 


or to CHAPLIN’ '8 Universal Office, 
& Co. Rot 


HOTELS. 


BRIGHTON.—BEDFOED HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Poel Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Water Servies i in the Bee 


RICKARDS, Manayer. 


air and beautiful scenery. 


uisine ; 250 rooms. Table-d’hote daily. 


J/FRACOMBE HOTEL. 
Tariff application to North 


MA&G ATE.—CARLTON HOTEL, facing the Sea. Children 


and Servants are one received. An Illustration of the Hotel, and a Tariff for occasional 
and Weekly Boarders, may be had of Mr. Kekn, The Carlton, arose.” ” 


THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANE SONS (late Dessors & WutetER), 


Ph. and CLOCK MAKERS, have a selection of Watches and Gon of 
manufacture, and also of the best F 


N ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
CHOICE CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
DECORATIVE AND PLAIN PAINTING. 
PARISIAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 
LOOKING-GLASSES. 
GILT OBJETS D’ART. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 

397, 398—OXFORD STREET—397, 
N LOOKING 


MOST MODERATE CHARGES. 
URNISH YOUR HOUSE or 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. useful Stock to select from. 
Tllustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road. 


Established 1x62. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS.— HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick 5 t, 
Garden, London. Prize Medals, London and Paris. ean. Same 


OTICE.—SALE of MINTON’S CHINA.—MORTLOCKS 
beg to state a mel in eopemamenes of Rebuilding, they have devoted the house,30 Orchard 
to their Surplus Stock. e of which is o ld-fashi oned and slightly imperfect. ‘The 


uite ee "Pottery Galleries, 203 aud 204 Oxford Street ; 30 and 31 Or 
Birests Granville Place, Portman Square, W. 


399. 
GLASSES. 


APARTMENTS 


J. Chairman. 


& COMPA 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 
PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 
FURNITURE SILKS AND VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
FLOOR CLOTHS, AND CARPETS. 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


N.B.—No Paper-hangings or Printed Cottons are of Mortis & Company's design 
unless their name appears on the margin of cach piece. 


N 


CU ARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Gna 
Prospectuses tree. CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


ITERARY MACHINE, patented, for holding a Book, W riting 
Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any position over a Bed, Soia, or Easy Chair, as used by 
jig Louise, from 21s. Invalid Couches, adjustable to 100 positions, £5 5s.; Bath Chairs 
30s. ; Meriin Chairs, £7 10s. Sasy Chair (Bed and Couch combined), trom £6; Carrying 
Chairs, £2 15s. ; Bed Rests, Is, 6d. ; Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Strect, London, W. 


W ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EYE.—W. D. & H. 0. WILLS 

inform the Trade and the Public that this TOR ACCO is now put up by them in ONE 
OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced kac-simileof that 
used for the Zwo Ounce Packets.—Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and Bristol. 


A REAL SUMMER DELICACY.—ROSE'’S LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, mixed with Water, or as an Effervescing Drink, in Soda or Potash, cooling 
and refreshing, or blended with Spirits it supplies a delightful and invigorating stimulan 
sustaining exertion and a mely wholesome. Svidevery where. Purchasersshould be 
tu order KUSE’S LIME JUICE CORDIAL, ali others being Iinitations. 
Wholesale Stores, 11 Curtain Road, Finsbury. 


Kl RATA L L WHIS E ¥. 
KINAHAN & CO. find that, through the recommendation of the Medical Pro- 
fession, the demand for their CELEBRATED OLD LL WILISKY for purely Medicinal 
Purposes is very great, and think it will be satisfetory to the Public to read the following 
Extracts of the Analysis of the LL Whisky from the eminent Analyst, Dr. AnTuu HILL 
HASSALL. 
“I have very carefully and fully analysed Samples of this well-known and popular Whisky. 


The samples were soft and mellow to the teste, aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The 
Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, well- matured. and of very excellent qt uality. The 
Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the purity aud quality of this Whisky.’ 


20 GREAT TITCHIFIELD STREET, OXF orD T, LONDON. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON'S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 
PASTE 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY 
HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY LY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 
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ISSUE AT £92 10s. PER £100 OF 
ROWN LEASEHOLD MORTGAGE BONDS. 
ISSUE of £56,000 MORTGAGE BONDS, at FIVE PER CENT. 


Secured by First Mortgage on an extensive pile of Buildings in the City of London, 
leaving a marginal value of £24,000 in excess of the Mortgage. 


Bonds are issued at £92 10s. per £100, of which £10 per cent. is payable on 
application, and the balance within one month after allotment. 

This large block of Buildi > designated a as the P am rial Buildings, comprising Nos. 1 to 10 

Holborn Viaduct, built of stone and brick in the fi orid. Italian style of architecture, with im- 

i and lofty elevation, and having three Woabaeen. adjoining the new Station of the 

Chatham, Dover way, been lately erected by the Proprietors, 

THE ASSOCIATION OF LAND FINANCIERS, Limited. 


Established August 2, 1870. 
The Bonds will be ievnel in amounts of £1,000, £500, and £100 ah. sot redeemable on ry A 5 
1386, with interest ed, able at the Bankers of the ‘I on January 5 


cou 
aly 3 in each year. The interest will commence trom July 5, 1876. 

e Deed of Mortg: to secure the principal and the coe in favour of the Trustees for 
the benefit of the Bondholders, has been pre b msel (Mr. HorTON SMITH), and ma 
be inspected at the Offices (he Solicitors, Messrs. hoox & SMITH, 173Fenchureh Street, E. 

Property securing the rtgage Bonds is held by the Proprietors direct from the Crown 
for a term of eighty years from he ae 1874. A considerable portion of the premises is 
already let in various tenancies for nty-one years certain, and propositions have been 
received for the ‘remaining portions at full rentals. The net income,after deduction of ground- 
rent and taxes, &c., is calculated to exceed £5,000 per annum, whereas only £2,800 per annum 
will be required for the service of the ome The Propert, a valued at £80,000. The aaverat 
—— with copy of the Deed, may be inspected at 7 Whitehall Place. London,5.W. A 

eral Ganrigtion, ¥ with special Valuation by an experienced firm of Auctioneers, is ‘sub- 
In addition to the the Bonds are secured by the Association. assets, 
under specific Valuations ty Surveyors, amounted to upwards of £352,000 
on January 31, last, while the total Li 1,645. 
Trustees. 


W. ARMYTAGE EARNSHAW, St. Stephen's Clu Westminster, S.W. 
and Wath Hall, Wath-on-Dearn ‘ork. 


W. P. GASKELL, Esq., J.P., of Fulmer Slough. 
JOHN WRIGHT, Esq., J.P., Osmaston Manor, Derby. 
Bankers—Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, & CO., 1 Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 


Applications for these Bonds to be made in the form annexed to the Prospectus, wae may 
be obtain ned from the Bankers or Secretary, and to be forwarded to the Bankers, accompanied 
posit. In the event of no Allotment the , 2. will be rerurned 


By Order, R. H. LANGRIDGE, Secretary. 
7 Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. 
August 10, 1876. 


“A BOON TO HUMANITY.”—MEDICAL REVIEW. 
M A G@ N E E. 
The only Effervescing Saline recommended by the Medical Press and Faculty. 


It Cools, Suites and Vitalizes the by og instant relief in Sickness, Headache, and 
Nausea, and is invaluable for ion and all Bilious Aftections. 


See enlogistic Reports on oe from every Medical Paper in England. 
In Bottles, 1s. each, from Chemists and Grocers. 
Introduced and prepared by KINMOND & CO., Leamington. 


H & CARACAS oO CO A. 
“A most delicious and d. 


luable article.’"—Stand. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa ofsuch choice quality.”—Food, Water,and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
Nive Prize MEDALS awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 


ASTHMA and 


CHRONIC | BRONCHITIS. 

The most efficacious remedy will be found to be 
DATURA TATULA, 

in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking and inhalation, prepared by 
GAVORY & MOORE, 


143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


DINNEFORD's Ss PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
Children, and Infants.—172 New Bond Street, and Vf all Chemists. — 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUS SELECT LIBRARY.—BOOKS for all READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for AUGUST. Postage free. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for AUGUST. New Edition now ready, 
free. This Catalogue contains: Memoirs of Dr. Norman Macleod; Life of Bishop 

ray ; Lives of Female Artists, by Ellen C. Clayton ; agents History of the Suez Canal ; 
Mann and Manners in Florence, by Dr. ; Life of Lord Palmerston, by Hon. Evelyn 
y ; Mrs. Burton’s Inner Life of Syria ; Jesse’ 8 Celebrated Etonians ; Wilson's Abode of 
Snow ; bmith’s rian Discoveries ; Laird’s Rambles of a Globe Trotter ; Hunter's Life of 
Earl = Mayo; Blacksmith and Scholar; The Curate in Charge; Dead Men's Shoes: Adam 
Grainger, by Mrs. Henry Wood ; Diana Carew ; The bape a of Ethelberta; Dear L ady Disdain; 
and pearly Two "Thousand other nang a Books, man many of which are out of print and not other- 

wise procurable, at the lowest current pri 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SEiact LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible doley, all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MA ESTER (one Minute” 's Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ions Gaines any amount, to the supply required. All 

8, Freni rman, immediate publication. Prospect 
wp Lists of New Publications, tisand post free. sels 
ant A Clearance —aiemene of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 


be had free 
BOOTH'’S, s, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S Uni raries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


I jONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 

Founded in 1841. Patron. RH. the PRINCE of WALES. President THOMAS 

Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 

in various # Languages. Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; _ Member- 
ship, £26. Fifteen Vol 


olumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to T . Members. Reading- 
Toom Ten to H Half-past Six. 


m application 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz.: 
}0. 74, 75. Yi 81, 88, 91, 192, 255, and 559 (clean copies)—at the Otlice, 38 Southampton Street, 


rm MANUAL of HERALDRY; being a concise Deseri 


‘ow ready, Second Edition, with an Appendix. 
ENGLISH LANDSGAPE ART;; its Position and Prospects. 


By ALFRED Dawson, 


THE SEAT OF WAR IN TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
Just published, with Map and 58 Illustrations, price 18s. 


r[HROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA DURING 
the INSURRECTION, in August and September 1875, By Arruur J. 
Evans, B.A, F.S.A. 
“A work which at the present time no intelligent Englishman can overlook.” 
English Independent. 

“ This is an opportune publication, of much interest at present in connexion with 
the Servian rising.” —WNature. 

“ This interesting and ably written book could not -have appeared at a more 

rtune moment.”—Globe. 

** One of the freshest, and most opportune, and instructive books of travel that 
has been published for some time.”—#taminer. 

“A most interesting volume, and its publication at the present time is exceed- 
ingly opportune, as it gives information which may be relied on, accompanied by 
excellent engravings and woodcuts.”—Literary World. 

** This well-written, interesting, and seasonable book discusses the north-western 
districts of Turkey in a scholarly and lucid style, with the pen of a competent 
writer, to whom description is clearly no hard or irksome task, and who displays 
judgment and original thought in the exercise of his literary calling.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
London, LoneMaANs & Co. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1877. 


OOKS suitable for the use of Candidates ed “for the 
Oxford University Local Examinations to be held in 


Bacon's Essays, by Abbott, 2 vols. 
ona ae As You Like It, by Hunter ......... 

Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes, by 
Ceasar, Book I. of Gallic War, by White ......... 
Cesar, Book IT. of Gallie War, by White... ..... 
irgil, Book II. of Aneid, by White ........0.c000- 
Xenophon, Book I. of Anabasis, by White ......... 
Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution ... 
Creighton’s Age of Elizabeth 
London, Lonemanys & Co. 


AA OOP 


COMPLETION OF THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 
May now be had, price Twelve Shillings. 
HEET IV. of the ALPINE CLUB MAP of SWITZER- 
LAND ; Spliigen, Ortler, Adamello, Sondrio, Como, Milan. 
*,* The Map complete, in Four Sheets, Coloured, in Portfolio, price 42s. or 
mounted in a Case, 52s. 6d. h Sheet separately, price 12s. or mounted in a 


Case, 15s. The Map may also be bad Uncoloured, complete in Portfolio, price 34s.. 
(The Sheets are not sold separately Uncoloured.) 


London, Lonemans & Co. and E. STanForD, Charing Cross. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 
On August 21, in fep. 8vo. with Two Maps, price 2s, 6d. 
HE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. Srvzns, 
M.A. &c. Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF ARNOTT’S PHYSICS. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with many Woodcuts, price 15s. 
RNOTT’S ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Seventh Edition, edited by A. Barn, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen ; and A. S. Taytor, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence in Guy’s 


Hospital. 
London, LonamaNs & Co. 


At all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


TTICKNOR'S MEMOIRS ; ey the Life, Letters, and Journals 


icknor. 
“It was his fortunate lot to ae... the notabilities of three generations in Great Britain. 
France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, and Spain.”—Quarterly Review. 
London : Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RB Crown 
188 Fleet Street, E.C. ivy 


ware cloth, each Is. ; by post, Ls. 
BOOKS for “ALE TIMES SEASONS. 
dited by WILLIAM TEGG. 
MIXTURE FOR Low LACONICS. 
SPIRITS. PROVERBS. 
EPITAPHS. WILLS OF THEIR OWN. 


*4* “Mr. Tega’s books are of a size and shape very handy for the pocket, and are capita? 
companions: for the sea-side.”—Railway Fly Sheet. 


London: WILLIAM Tr@@ & Co., 12 Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


New Edition, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTICAL 


RY, Ancient and Modern. New and Literal Translation from the Original 
Latin, Notes. By JAMES MURDOCK, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATOS 


ip, D.D. 
London = WILLIAM Tree & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


A NEW WORK OF STRIKING INTEREST. 
In Monthly Parts, 7d. Part I. ready August 25. 
THE COUNTRIES of the WORLD. 
fine Work, previously announced under the title of “Over Land and Sea,” 


This 
will be full Illustrated, and will contain G ic Sketches, according to Latest Dis- 
coveries, of the various Continents, Islan a =. 


and 
RosBeERT Brows, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G. vers, Seas, Peoples 0 of the Globe. B 
Full bf ny of “The C ies of the World” to be obtained of all Booksellers, o» 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Price 7s. 6d.; post free, 8s. 2d. 

[CES: HOW TO MAKE THEM.—WARNE’S MODEL 

a 

Receipts, 24 oom embodying 200 different Su besides 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
DE. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the onl only Sneceesful 


: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR’S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, T'wenty-seventh Thousand, ls.6d.: post free, 1s.8d. 


REV ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. Being 
of the London and Provincial Quack Doctors, with Facts 
“* Detector’ has done his work well. 


and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pi . 


their doing related" 


Chiswick Press, WHITTINGHAM & WILKUNS, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


London : BAILLI£R&, TINDALL, & Cox. King William Strand. 
247 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARTISTE.” 


THE SUN MAID. By the Author of 


“ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SUCCESS: and HOW HE WON IT. 


By Curistina TYRRELL. 3 vols, crown 


CAPTAIN FANNY. By the Author of “John 


Holdsworth, Chief Mate.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JENNIE of “THE PRINCE’S.” 


crown 8vo. 
This isa very fascinati By an author, a first and 
vowed! written with purpose, Keoging we en moment 
‘we Atet make make Jennie's acquaintance until we part with Tost 


IN the COUNSELLOR’S HOUSE. From 


the German of E. Maruirt, by ANNIE Woop. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Jmmediately. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. — The 


ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition, with a History of each 
Legend, and other Notes. 2 vols. demy 8vo. handsomely printed, with an 
Original Frontispiece by George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by 
Cruikshank and h, 24s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 
60 beautiful Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel ; and a magnifi- 
cent Emblematic Cover, designed by John ror F.S.A. Printed on 
toned paper, crown 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THE EDITION. Crown 8vo. 
———— by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled 
boards, 10s, 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—-THE BURLINGTON EDITION. An 
entirely New Edition, printed in large clear type, 3 vols. fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—_THE POPULAR EDITION. 12mo. plain 
edges, 5s. ; with 3 Illustrations, gilt edges, 63. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS.—THE VICTORIA EDITION. Fep. 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


3 vols. 


Now ready, 
A NEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
Containing 275 pages, entitled— 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 
CONTROVERSIALIST : 
IMPARTIAL INQUIRER, 


LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, SCIENCE, ARTS, &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. . 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE REASON. 
2. LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 
3. THE DISUSE OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
4. POPE GREGORY VII. AND THE EMPEROR HENRY IV. 
5. IS RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
6. IS PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 
7. 


10. LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 

ll. BRITISH ARMY MOBILIZATION. 

12. LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED. 

13. THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 

4. LIBERAL CATHOLICISM AND THE NEW ANGLO-PAPAL PARTY. 

1s. THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

16. UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

17, WAR AND CIVILIZATION. 

18. THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DEFENDED DIALECTICALLY. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Editor invites Replies to the above Articles. Original Contributions on 
Current Topics are also attentively considered. 

Pros will be sent on application, when Stamps for the pan are en- 
closed.—Eprror, “ Cosmopolitan Critic and Controversialist,” Halifax, Yorkshire. 


TH | ARCHITECT, a Weekly Art Journal, of August 19, 
contains Poptentes of Two Original Drawings by Raphael, besides Illustrations of New 
m Warehouse ; St. P< mee Northampton ; and a Louis Quatorze 


Chimney Piece. hoy “Articles les on Poets’ A. House i in London—Archeological 
The National Galler —Olym Expl Art News, &c. 
Price 4d.; per post, 44d.—Office, 1 


NEW THEATRE in ATHENS.—See THE BUILDER of 
Gite Wom Se Views also View of New Circus, St. Petersburg, and the Hungarian 
Academy, Pesth; A Hi f the S Archi 
my, istory © Ll tecture in India—Arche- 
Gian, And of all Newsmen. 


ORSE BREEDING, TRAINING, SHOWS, &c.— 


Now ready, Three Stamps. 


TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of SADDLERY, HARNESS, 
EQUIPMENT, TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES; and Alphabetical 


London: A. Davis & Co., 14 Strand. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


COACHING, with ANECDOTES of the 


ROAD. By Lord Pritt LENNox. 15s. 


“Lord William Lennox’s book is genial and gossiy. are indebted to the euthocs 
personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches © of famous dragsmen. 
will be found pleasant reading.” —Paill Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH, FRANCE and BELGIUM b 


RIVER and CANAL in the STEAM YACHT “ YTENE.” By W. J. 
Moens, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ There is much in Mr. Moens's book that is decidedly fresh and original.” —Saturday Rev. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
GRIFFITH’S DOUBLE. By Mrs.Casuer Hoey, 


Author of ** A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. Hoey’s new story deserves the success which is earned by a well thought out and 
elaborate plot, a clear style, and incidental tokens of both humorous and patheti oe — < 
um. 


AZALEA. By Cuaytoy, Author of 


“ Effie’s Game,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE PENNANT FAMILY. By Anne Beazz, 


Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A healthy novel replete with interest. The plot is artistic, and the development of it 
ating.” —Court Journal. 


PHBE, JUNIOR: a Last Chronicle of 


Carlingford. By Mrs. OLipHANT. Second Edition, 3 vols, 
“ This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on growing to the 


Pheebe is excellently drawn.” 
“ This is a clever book, and will be read ‘by all who can appreciate character."”—A theneeum. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. 


Rosrxson, Author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A capital story, of very amusing and often highly humorous reading.”—Ezaminer. 


EFFIE MAXWELL. By Aenes Sumirn, 


Author of “‘ Eastern Pilgrims.” 3 vols. [August 25. 


end, 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


By Viscount AMBERLEY. 
** Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make yon free.” 


Extract From LADY RUSSELL’S PREFACE. 

“ Let them (the readers) zementher that while he assails much which they reckon unassail- 
able, fhe does so in what to him is the cause of goodness, nobleness, love, truth, and of the 
mental progress of mankind.” 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

“ Lord Amberley has brought aque ve within a convenient compass the result of much 

the critical sifting to which Grien sacred literature has recently been subjected.” « 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“ The idea of the work is to trace out and compare the various external manifestations of the 
religious sentiment among the various rome of ft mankind; and then to inquire what common 
element, if any, they exhibit.” Pall Mal. 

“ We can entertain no doubt after ‘cee “4 Pi that its author was a keen critic, anda 
most extensive, diligent, and careful reader.” it ce 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO.,57 &59 LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW he WORKED 


in DISTEMPER; with other Poems, By RoBERT BROWNING. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Kloben- 


stein, and Paneveggio. By WALTER WuiITE. Large crown 8vo. 14s. 


THE CRUISE of the “WIDGEON:” 700 


Miles in a Ten-Ton Yawl, from Swanage to Hamburg, through the Dutch 
Canals and the Zuyder Zee, German Ocean, and River Elbe. By CHARLES E. 
Rosson, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations 
drawn on Wood by the Author, 9s. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anrunoyy 


TROLLOPE. 4 vols. crown 8vo. (Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Ayyiz Tuomas. 83 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 58. 
N the CLAUSE “AND THE SON,” in regard to the 


EASTERN cau RCH and the BONN CONFERENCE: a Letter to the Rev. H 
Liddon, D.D.. Ireland Professor of Exegesis, Canon of 8. Paul’s. By the Rev. E. B. peasy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 
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